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PART THE THIRD. 
NONE spoke more loudly the praises of the man whom the 
Court and the nation agreed to honour, than those who had 
mocked him in his distress, when a kind word would have 
reached his heart and been remembered. Columbus knew the 
value of their protestations of good will. The Dominican 
Father, Diego de Deza, who had pleaded his cause at Sala- 
manca, shared with Father Juan Perez his undying gratitude ; 
but he was well assured that the base spirits who, after trying 
to crush him in his poverty, now came to flatter him in his 
prosperity, would desert him again if he ever needed their 
assistance. His enemies hitherto had done nothing worse than 
waste his time and health and strength, and delay his work. 
It was now to be their part to ruin his benevolent schemes, 
to shorten his life, and injure his renown. 

The active vigilance and continual anxiety of eight eventful 
months must have made repose almost a necessity. There was 
indeed no time to lose, for wasted years had made all that might 
yet remain of life very precious. But it seems that Columbus 
did actually contemplate a flying visit to Rome, to tell with 
his own lips the story of his voyage to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
to whom, in the truthful judgment of those days, the discovery 
of new races of men was a matter of more vital interest and 
grave concern, than even to Ferdinand and Isabella, or to John 
the Second. A journey from Rome to Genoa, to see old 
Domenico, who was yet alive, would have been in the natural 
course of things. If any such design had been formed, it had 
to be set aside, for the threatening attitude of Portugal made 
even a short delay unwise. King John the Second, although 
in spite of wicked advice he had not molested Columbus when 
he had him in his power, was fully determined to secure for 
himself some portion of the Western world; and it seemed 
likely, by the reports which reached the Court of Spain, that 
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he would solve the diplomatic difficulty by fitting out an expe- 
dition without further ceremony. Columbus was ordered to 
push the preparations for a second voyage. Instead of visiting 
his aged father, he sent an affectionate message, begging at the 
same time that his brother James might be allowed to join him 
in Spain. The young man accordingly passed straight from 
the wool-comber’s shop to the Spanish Court, and became Don 
Diego Colon. His first public act was to stand godfather to 
one of the Indians, who received his name. King Ferdinand, 
Prince Juan, and the first noblemen of Spain were his associates 
in this pious work. 

The sovereigns issued their instructions, and placed the 
fitting out of the fleet and the management of Indian affairs 
under the superintendence of Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, 
Archdeacon of Seville, who held the administration for thirty 
years. The choice was unfortunate. Francis Pinelo was made 
treasurer, and Juan de Soria comptroller. The Admiral was 
directed to establish a similar office in Hispaniola. Twelve 
priests were chosen to accompany the expedition, under the 
direction of the Benedictine Father Boil. 

The appointment of this worldly-minded monk had no 
blessing of heaven upon it, and, as it now seems, no authorization 
from Rome. It was apparently a culpable error on the part of 
Ferdinand, the true history of which never came to light till 
1851.1 The sterility of these first missionaries to the New 
World is no longer surprising. Father Bernard Boil, the Bene- 
dictine, who went with Columbus on his second voyage, was 
well known at the Court of Aragon, and highly esteemed for 
skilful management of business. Ferdinand sent his name to 
Rome, praying that the spiritual interests of the expedition 
might be confided to his care. But the Holy Father knew that 
Columbus was deeply attached to the Franciscans; so, setting 
aside the King’s nominee, he appointed, it seems, a Franciscan 
Father of the same name.?, When the Bull arrived, bearing the 
address, Dilecto filio Bernardo Boyl fratri ordinis minorum, 
Vicario dicti ordinis in Hispaniarum regnis: Ferdinand seems 
to have thought that the Holy Father had made a mistake, and 
that although Father Bernard Boy! was styled a Friar Minor, 
he must surely be that Bernard Boil for whom solemn applica- 


1 Roselly de Lorgues, Christophe Colomé, t. i. p. 509. 
® The Benedictine Father’s name is generally given as Boil, but at the Court it 
was written Buil. The Franciscan Father’s name was written Boy. 
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tion had been made. He did not feel quite certain about his 
interpretation, but it would never do to delay. the departure of 
the fleet till a rectification could be procured from Rome. He 
therefore persuaded himself that he could with safe conscience 
take the benefit of the doubt, for after all he was doing very 
little violence to the document by changing the title of the 
monk and one letter of his name, and it could not matter much 
in point of fact, he thought, whether one saintly Order or 
another had to provide a Vicar Apostolic. Having thus forced 
his conscience to agree with his inclination, he suppressed the 
Bull, for it was not impossible that theologians might attach 
more value to what the Pope had actually said, than to what 
the King thought the Pope had intended to say. Father Boil 
the Benedictine received due notice of the arrival of the Bull 
confirming the King’s nomination, but the document itself was 
retained by the King, for fear, it was alleged, of exposing it to 
unnecessary risk. Later it vanished altogether, and is not to 
be found in the collection of diplomatic papers published by the 
Spanish Government. The original has been faithfully preserved 
in the archives of the Vatican.* 

The fleet was made up of seventeen vessels—three large 
carracks and fourteen caravels. Great activity was displayed 
in furnishing, provisioning, and arming the ships, and in selecting 
suitable crews from the crowd of volunteers of all conditions 
who pressed forward to demand admission. Columbus stayed 
in Barcelona till the 28th of May, receiving continual proofs of 
the complete confidence which Isabella placed in his judgment ; 
and the solemn instructions delivered to him by the sovereigns 
to guide him in his government of the colonies were really 
nothing but his own suggestions adopted, without an amendment 
or an addition, and ratified by royal authority. He was named 
Captain General of the fleet of the Indies, and received authority 
for the direct appointment of all the officers of the new Govern- 
ment. The royal seal was committed to him to be used at his 


3 It may have been that the similarity of the names was the original cause of the 
error, though not in the manner which Ferdinand supposed. Alexander the Sixth 
might have been willing to appear to make a mistake in his appointment of the Friar 
Minor, for this would save him from the unpleasantness of directly rejecting the 
King’s nominee. 

4 When, acting upon this provision, he made his brother Bartholomew Lieutenant- 
Governor, not because he was his brother, but because he was the only man fit for 
the office, Ferdinand was much displeased that so high a dignity had been conferred 
without reference to the Crown (Irving, bk, viii. c. i. and c. ix.) 
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discretion, and the articles agreed upon at Santa Fé were 
solemnly confirmed. The Queen showed great solicitude for all 
that concerned his personal comfort, and required that the 
greatest deference should be paid to all his wishes. She pro- 
vided generously for his expenses: wherever he went, he was to 
have free lodging for himself and five servants, and free trans- 
port for his baggage. Fonseca and Soria thought the Queen 
was going a little too far, and they quietly disobeyed her 
injunctions, treating some of the Admiral’s demands with con- 
tempt. They drew down upon themselves a severe reprimand, 
which they never forgave. Fonseca had ample opportunity to 
make Columbus feel the full weight of his vengeance.® 

During the Admiral’s stay in Barcelona the prize for the 
first sight of land was adjudged to him, because he had descried 
the moving light upon the shore. It is said that Juan Bermejo, 
the sailor on the Pinta who first descried the coast line, was 
so vexed at this decision that he went over to Africa and turned 
Mahommedan ; but the claim of Columbus seems to have been 
a fair subject of discussion, and if the commissioners gave him 
their verdict, it is unjust to accuse him of a want of generosity 
in accepting their judgment, which he felt to be the true one ; 
for, as we have seen, the moving light had carried certainty at 
once to his own mind. Isabella was careful to provide Father 
Boil and his brethren with all things needful for the efficient 
discharge of their sacred duties, and she repeatedly commended 
her dear Indians to the protection of Columbus, and ordered 
him to punish with severity any Spaniards who should injure 
them. The Vicar-Apostolic at this time was a sincere admirer 
of Columbus. 


* This man seems to have deserved the character given to him by Irving: ‘‘ He 
must undoubtedly have possessed talents for business, to insure him such perpetuity of 
office ; but he was malignant and vindictive, and in the gratification of his private 
resentments not only heaped wrongs and sorrows upon the most illustrious of the carly 
discoverers, but frequently impeded the progress of their enterprizes, to the great 
detriment of the Crown. This he was enabled to do privately and securely by his 
official situation. His perfidious conduct is repeatedly alluded to, but in guarded 
terms, by contemporary writers of weight and credit, such as the Curate of Los 
Palacios and the Bishop Las Casas ; but they evidently were fearful of expressing the 
fulness of their feelings. Subsequent Spanish historians, always more or less con- 
trolled by ecclesiastical supervision, have likewise dealt too favourably with this 
base-minded man” (Life of Columbus, bk. v. c. viii.). M. de Lorgues traces the 
promotion of this unworthy Bishop through the successive sees of Badajos, Cordova, 
Palencia, and Burgos, to the arch-bishopric of Rosano, and maintains that he owed his 
elevation to the favour of Ferdinand, in deference to whom Isabella seems in this 
instance to have remitted something of her usual vigilance (Christophe Colomd. t. i. 


Pp. 536). 
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The equipment of the fleet, under the active encouragement 
of the Queen, was conceived in a large spirit, and carried out 
vigorously. The event proved that Soria was not above the 
temptation of profiting by fraudulent contracts. The outfit 
included domestic animals, agricultural implements, grain, lime, 
bricks, iron, and a large supply of glass ornaments. Horses, 
destined to play an important part in the Spanish conquest 
of America, were carefully selected, munitions of war were of 
course not forgotten. The arquebuse was not yet a very efficient 
weapon, but though crossbows and lances were considered 
more really useful, firearms and artillery, so well calculated 
to strike terror into savages, could not be omitted. The number 
of men was at first fixed at one thousand, but an extension 
to the number of twelve hundred was permitted, and at the 
last moment about three hundred more contrived to stow them- 
selves away out of sight, so that about fifteen hundred eventually 
sailed. Care had been taken to form an active corps of 
engineers and artisans. 

There is reason to think that another priest, not included in 
Father Boil’s company of ecclesiastics, was sent out by the 
Queen, as her astronomer royal; and though Washington 
Irving is silent on the subject, this was no less a man than 
Father Juan Perez, the guardian of La Rabida. M.de Lorgues® 
makes it appear very probable that here also similarity of names 
has led to a mistake, and that Father Perez not only accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage, but also was, as he 
deserved to be, the first priest who set foot in the New World. 
Twenty days before the departure of the expedition, Isabella 
sent back to Columbus that much-regretted journal which 
Las Casas was content to epitomize. She said that she had 
read it through and through, and with an ever-increasing 
admiration ; she asked for further instruction upon several 
points; she begged him to send her a map with the degrees 
marked, promising to keep it secret, if he so desired. Finally, 
she advised him to take with him a skilful astronomer, and, 
with that thoughtful kindness, which was a part of herself, 
she, as usual, tried to interpret his wishes, and convert them 
into royal enactments. She gave it as her own desire that 
he should take Father Axtonio de Marchena, “because he 
is a good astronomer, and has always seemed to me to be in 
complete accord with you.” She enclosed an order, bearing 

8 Christophe Colomb, i. p. 419. 
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her signature, with a blank space left for the name of some 
astronomer to be inserted at his good pleasure. The remarks 
of the Queen so exactly apply to Father Juan Perez de 
Marchena, that the name Avsonio can scarcely be accepted as 
disproving the identity. It is more easy to suppose that a 
slip of the pen or a distraction caused a wrong Christian name 
to be given, than that Father Juan Perez had a “second self,” 
named Antonio, a good astronomer and an intimate friend of 
Columbus, but never mentioned except on this occasion. This 
letter of the 5th of September, 1493, leaves the matter doubtful, 
for it does not even say that the appointment was definitely 
made, still less that it was accepted. We may conjecture, 
however, that Father Juan Perez, finding in the royal sanction 
an assurance that he was not undertaking a mere pleasure 
trip, would never have refused an offer so tempting to his zeal 
for science and for souls. If he really did consent, then, without 
doubt, he would have sailed in the Admiral’s own ship, and 
as it is known that Father Boil and his companions did not 
do so, we might conclude that Father Perez would land with 
Columbus, and therefore before the other priests. These con- 
jectures are supported by direct historical testimony.’ 

Columbus named his ship once more after our Blessed Lady. 
The Maria-Galanta had on board the court physician, Chanca, a 
learned man, whose letters are valuable, and Antonio Casaus, 
the father of Las Casas, who has been by some writers con- 
founded with his illustrious son. The “ Friend of the Indians” 
was then a student at Seville. Among the passengers were 
many young gentlemen, who thought it a fine thing to join 
in an adventurous search for gold, but never meant to soil 
their dainty hands by manual labour. Firmin Zedo, the worker 
in metal, had gained by much boasting a high reputation for 
scientific skill, but in the event it appeared that he was as 
ignorant as he was conceited. Don Diego Colonand his godson 
were with the Admiral. 

On the 25th of September, 1493, the fleet set sail, steering 
for the Canaries. After taking in large supplies of live stock, 

7 M. de Lorgues makes the following citations: Wadding in the Annals of the 
Franciscans, Father Pedro Simon, Provincial of the Franciscans in New Granada, 
Brother Romanus Pane of the Hieronymites, and the Dominican historian, Brother 
Juan Melendez, in their several narratives declare that Father Juan Perez accompanied 
Columbus on his second voyage. George Cardoso, ir the Portuguese Hagiography, 
says that he was the first priest who landed in the New World, and the first who said 
Mass there. Fortunatus Hubertus adds that he blessed the first cross (See Christophe 
Colomd, i. p. 421). 
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already partially acclimatized, Columbus gave to all the captains 
of the caravels sealed sailing directions, which were only to 
be opened in case of necessity, and then fixed his course farther 
south than on the previous voyage. He wished to light upon 
the land of the redoubted Carib tribes, whom the Hispaniola 
Indians had with one accord placed to the south-east of their 
own island. On the 13th of October, the Spanish fleet lost 
sight of the island of Ferro. The voyage was most prosperous, 
with a fair breeze almost all the way. Onthe 2nd of November, 
the signs of land made it prudent to advance cautiously after 
nightfall, and with the first light on the following day, a moun- 
tainous island was seen. The Admiral christened it Dominica. 
On their way thither, another island appeared on the right, and 
received the name of Maria-Galanta.® 

The first landing was effected, and the first cross planted on 
this island. Other islands lay near, and they visited the next 
day the largest of the group, to which Columbus gave the name 
of Santa Maria de Guadalupe, according to his promise, before 
mentioned. Here they found some women and children, and 
many dreadful relics of cannibalism. At that very time the 
men of the island were engaged in procuring captives for their 
horrible banquets. There is, unfortunately, little reason to 
doubt that the account given by the first European visitors 
is true in its main features. Even the deliberate infamy of 
reserving children for future slaughter, and preparing them 
carefully till they reached adolescence, seems to have been an 
established practice among these loathsome barbarians, who 
having depopulated the nearest islands, extended their ravages 
to more distant shores. Theories of autonomy are much dis- 
turbed by facts like these. Just or unjust, it would at least 
have been merciful, not only to their victims, but likewise to 
themselves to subjugate or even to enslave such a tribe. 

Guadalupe was the very centre of the Carib settlement; so 
that Columbus had made his calculations well. Without a 
change of course, or a moment’s hesitation, he had steered 
straight across the Atlantic to the object of his search. He 
sent exploring parties into the island. One of his captains, 
Diego Marquez, landing without the Admiral’s permission, set 
off with eight of his men on a tour of inspection, and lost his 

8 It is worth noticing that Columbus observed the same order of nomenclature on 


both voyages. His devotion to our Blessed Lady was ardent, but well regulated. In 
both instances, the first tribute was offered to our Lord, the second to His Mother. 
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way in the tangled forest. Columbus sent the very brave and 
justly renowned Alonzo de Ojéda to try to find the missing 
men; but all his efforts were unavailing. The thought of 
leaving them in Guadalupe to the mercy of the cannibals could 
scarcely be endured, but the length of time which had elapsed 
since their disappearance, and the failure of Ojéda’s skilful and 
daring pursuit, convinced Columbus that he must submit to 
the sad necessity. Just as the ships were weighing anchor, 
the poor wanderers, starved and exhausted, struggled to the 
shore. Some Indian women, who had been captured by the 
Caribs, escaped to the Spanish ships. The Carib women were 
as ferocious, and almost as expert in war as the men, and 
they were quite able to defend the island against any ordinary 
intruders. 

Leaving Guadalupe, Columbus sailed to the north-west, 
for Hispaniola, and as he passed between the thickly clustered 
islands, he found pious names for them one by one, till he came 
to a group so multitudinous that, without the aid of St. Ursula 
and her eleven thousand virgin martyrs, even his inventive 
genius might have been at fault. At Santa Cruz, a boatful 
of Carib men and women gave signal proof of the fierce courage 
of that strange people. When their boat was upset by the 
Spaniards, the savages fought in the water, and if, in their flight, 
they found a moment’s rest for their feet upon some hidden 
ledge, they rallied, and poured in a shower of arrows upon their 
pursuers. 

Continuing his course Columbus came on the 22nd of 
November to Hispaniola. “By the grace of God,” says the 
doctor, Chanca, “and the science of the Admiral, we steered 
as straight as if we had been following a well known and 
beaten track.” In his anxiety to see again the little colony 
at La Navidad, Columbus had allowed himself only two days 
on Porto Rico, which well deserved a longer stay, and now 
that the much expected meeting was close at hand, a thrill 
of excitement ran through the fleet. At the gulf of Semana, 
where the unfortunate skirmish with the natives, which formed 
the closing scene of the first voyage, had taken place, Columbus 
put on shore one of the two young Indians who had returned 
from Spain. He was never heard of again. The other, Diego 
Colon, who was a native of San Salvador, remained faithful 
to the end. 

Near the mouth of the Rio del Oro an exploring party 
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found two dead bodies with the arms fastened in the form of 
a cross, but their nationality was no longer distinguishable ; 
the next day, not far from the same place, they saw two 
more dead bodies, certainly European. Gloomy suspicions 
were aroused. The ships pressed forward in all haste, but 
it was quite dark when they arrived off La Navidad. To 
keep clear of the dangerous reef the ships were anchored at 
some distance from the shore. No light was seen. Columbus 
fired off two of the heaviest guns, but, though the report 
echoed far along the shore, no answer came from the fort. 
Towards midnight a canoe came alongside with two Indians 
enquiring for the Admiral. They were directed to his ship, 
but would not go on board till they had identified him by the 
light of a lamp. They said that the Spanish settlers were 
well, and by way of confirmation immmediately added that 
some had died from disease, and some had been killed in 
their frequent quarrels among themselves, and others had gone 
to live in a distant part of the island. They also said that 
Caonabo and another cacique had made war on the friend of 
Columbus, Guacanagari, and had burnt his village and wounded 
himself. A little later, when the wine which they had drunk 
made them less prudent, they informed the young Indian, Diego 
Colon, that all the little colony had been destroyed ; but this 
was too dreadful to be believed, and the difference of dialects 
was supposed to have caused some misapprehension of meaning. 

The next day showed that it was only too true. Columbus 
waited for a visit from Guacanagari, which the Indians had 
promised in his name, but he did not come. A melancholy 
silence reigned over the place, so full of life a few months 
before. The fortress was a blackened ruin, littered with 
remnants of furniture and broken vessels. The Indian village 
close by had also been burnt, from which it seemed that at 
least the Indians of the neighbourhood had not been treacherous. 
Guacanagari was discovered in a village down the coast, con- 
fined to his hammock by a wound in his leg, and he sent to 
beg that Columbus might pay him a visit. The visit was made 
with all possible parade of power and magnificence. The wounded 
cacique gave a detailed account of Caonabo’s attack, which 
exactly tallied with the information gathered from other 
sources ; but, when Columbus made him submit his wound to 
medical inspection, no trace of any injury appeared. Suspicion 
was at once aroused. Father Boil demanded that the perfidious 
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chief should be punished on the spot. Columbus was unwilling 
to believe in his guilt, but out of respect to the sacred character 
of his counsellor, he based his refusal to proceed to extremities 
upon the necessity of conciliating the Indians, and, as his officers 
agreed with him, Father Boil had to accept the affront with the 
best grace he could. 

It would have been small matter for astonishment if the 
poor cacique had indeed cast off his Spanish allies on the first 
good chance, for his fidelity had been rudely tested. Washing- 
ton Irving, following Oviedo, says, that except the commander, 
Diego de Arafia, and one or two others, the thirty-eight colonists 
were men whom it was the height of folly to leave in any 
responsible position, for that they were nearly all of the very 
lowest class, and for the most part common sailors, who can 
never be trusted to conduct themselves with discretion ashore. 
This is not the fact. About half of the number were either 
gentlemen or master-tradesmen, and it might have been pre- 
sumed, that for a few months, in so exceptional a position, 
all would be on their best behaviour. If they had adhered to 
only a small portion of the instructions left by Columbus, they 
might have been found alive on his return. By the Indian 
account, in which there was no conflicting testimony, the Vi#a 
was scarcely out of sight when the garrison of the fort began 
to do very much as they liked. They had found the Indians 
of Hispaniola so yielding and apparently so helpless that 
they probably thought themselves quite free from present appre- 
hension, and fancied that it would be time enough for submitting 
to unpleasant constraint when some real danger should arise. 
They roamed about the country in parties of two and three 
together, extorting gold from the natives often with violence, 
carrying off the women, and by their incessant wrangling and 
outrageous licentiousness doing their best to prove that they 
were not celestials, and thus to destroy that superstitious 
reverence which had been their chief security. Arafia’s authority 
was set at defiance. His lieutenants, Gutierrez and Escobedo, 
aspired to share his command, and, having killed a Spaniard 
in some quarrel, they took the law into their own hands, and 
marched away with nine malcontents and their Indian wives 
into the mountains, where Caonabo, a Carib by origin, slew them 
at once. Others lived at loose quarters among Guacanagari’s 
Indians, screened by his authority from the punishment which 
their sins deserved. Finally Caonabo, having fleshed his sword 
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and found the invaders not invulnerable, came down from his 
hills, burnt the Indian village, and stormed the fort, killing the 
brave Diego de Arafia and his remnant of ten faithful men. 

Guacanagari returned the visit, going on board the Admiral’s 
ship. Here, unfortunately, one of the Indian women, who had 
fled from the Caribs and had been detained for instruction and 
baptism, so captivated by her beauty the susceptible heart of 
the cacique, that he chivalrously determined to free her and 
her companions and to brave the consequences. He saw that 
he was no longer trusted by the Spaniards, and all the studied 
kindness of Columbus could not make him feel at his ease, 
especially now that he was actually scheming the liberation of 
Catalina and her friends. Father Boil read disaffection in 
his looks, and was confirmed in his conviction that this was 
the real murderer of Arafia. When a few days later the 
Indian women effected their escape and Guacanagari and all 
his subjects disappeared from the coast, Father Boil was 
triumphant. Subsequently the cacique gave incontestable 
proofs of his friendship for Columbus, and he died in obscurity, 
hated by the Indians of other tribes for having welcomed and 
protected their destroyers. Columbus spoke to him of Jesus 
Christ and Baptism, but he had seen more than enough of 
what Christianity, at least in practice, meant, and he distinctly 
refused to wear a medal of our Blessed Lady round his neck, 
though at last upon the urgent entreaty of Columbus, whom 
he really loved, he consented to keep one in his possession. 

The Spaniards had no reason to love La Navidad. A better 
site for a colony was soon found a little to the east of Monte 
Christi and near to the golden mountains of Cibao, and the 
city of Isabella was traced out with many streets and squares. 
Soria’s peculations were patent to Columbus when the cargoes 
were discharged... The provisioning had been “economized” in 
quantity and quality, for it is an error to suppose that short 
measure and adulteration are of modern invention. Since it 
would be necessary when the weather improved to send back 
the greater part of the fleet, Columbus despatched without 
delay two exploring partics under Ojéda and Gorvalan. 
Both returned with enthusiastic reports of the vegetable and 
mineral wealth of the island, which came most opportunely to 
throw a gleam of sunshine upon the dark story of disaster. 
Columbus sent off twelve of the ships under Antonio de Torres, 
giving him a letter to the sovereigns full of sanguine antici- 
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pations, but ending with a petition for fresh supplies of all 
kinds. This letter, which is still extant, affords proof of the 
administrative wisdom of Columbus, and the marginal notes 
show that his suggestions received cordial approval, except 
that a proposal to enslave the cannibals with the twofold object 
of saving their victims, and possibly by a little wholesome 
penal servitude reforming the criminals themselves, gave Isabella 
matter for meditation, though it was a very mild measure 
compared with Ferdinand’s treatment of unoffending Moors. 
After much thought, and much consultation of learned theo- 
logians, she decided that all the Indians, even Caribs included, 
were to be won over by gentleness.® Afterwards she changed 
her opinion in part, and withdrew her protection from cannibals. 

When Columbus subsequently sent five hundred Indians to 
Spain to be sold for slaves at the discretion of the sovereigns, 
Irving, with generous indignation, says: “It is painful to find 
the brilliant renown of Columbus sullied by so foul a stain, 
and the glory of his enterprizes degraded by such flagrant 
violations of humanity. The customs of the times, however, 
must be pleaded in his apology.” He adds from Las Casas: 
“If those pious and learned men, whom the sovereigns took for 
guides and instructors, were so ignorant of the injustice of this 
practice, it is no wonder that the unlettered Admiral should 
not be conscious of its impropriety.” 

This is unjust to Columbus. Irving omits an important 
extenuating circumstance. The Indians sent by Columbus to 
Spain were not, like the unhappy negroes in the detestable 
traffic which began later, torn from their homes and peaceful 
employments without a shadow of provocation, but they were 
prisoners who had been taken with arms in their hands in the 
first battles with the cacique, Guatiguana, who had caused 
many Spaniards to be put to death. They were prisoners 


® Isabella certainly judged rightly and Columbus was in the wrong, for to sanction 
any system of slavery is to perpetuate the violation of a natural right which follows 
close upor. the right to live. A course of penal servitude might have been beneficial, 
and was in no sense unjust, to a nation which lived by murder, but no royal enactments 
could in the world of actual existence prevent the penal servitude of a whole people 
from passing into veritable slavery. Yet to win over Caribs by gentle treatment, as 
Isabella proposed, is, to speak for ourselves, more than the Colonial Office would like 
to attempt. ‘The difficulty cannot recur in these times, because preaching the Gospel 
is no longer a State concern. Savages not under British rule may cook and eat one 
another at their discretion ; but woe to them, whoever they be, if they touch a British 
subject ! 

10 Life of Columbus, bk. viii. c. v. 

















of war, and in some sense their liberty was forfeit. Even in 
our own days prisoners of war have been detained like male- 
factors in close confinement for a considerable time. It would 
be wrong to attempt to palliate slavery in any form, but it 
must be admitted ‘that the offence of Columbus differs not 
only in degree but in kind from the odious cruelty of the 
African slave dealers. Las Casas, the philanthropist, whose 
mild reproof of Columbus has been quoted, was, even he, not 
immaculate in this matter, for to save his beloved Indians he 
recommended the importation of negroes, not as a good thing, 
but as the lesser evil, since they were of stronger frame.4 The 
immorality of such a substitution ought to have been clear 
to him. The truth is that Columbus, in the face of the current 
ideas of his time, deserves far more our praise for protecting 
the inoffensive, than for being willing to enslave the hostile 
Indians, or the Caribs. 

Columbus has been also severely reproached for imposing 
tribute of gold instead of grain upon the Indians of Hispaniola 
after the war, and forcing them to undertake distasteful labours. 
This charge derives its greatest force from the insinuation of 
avarice which it contains. 

The building of the new city was undertaken with enthusiasm, 
but the first fervour of industry soon gave place to disappoint- 
ment, for the much coveted gold came in but slowly, and 
epidemic sickness completed the despondency. Columbus, 
although he was himself weak and suffering, tried to push 
forward the public works, and to encourage the workmen, but 
when the fleet had departed for Europe, discontent spread 
rapidly. The mischief-making metallurgist announced dog- 
matically that the fancied gold was iron pyrites, or something 
similar, that the golden ornaments of the natives were heirlooms, 
and could not be replaced, and that all the golden dreams were 
a delusion. A plot was concerted to seize the remaining five 
ships, but Columbus discovered it in time. To prevent any 
attempt of the kind, he put all the artillery and ammunition 
upon one vessel, which he consigned to trustworthy hands. 
Then, leaving his brother Diego in charge of the ships and 
the town, he led a general expedition into the mountains, 
forming a little army of infantry and cavalry, which observed 
strict discipline and moved in imposing array, always marching 
past the Indian settlements with drums beating and colours 
11 Robertson, History of America, bk. iii. (an. 1§17). 
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flying, towards the mountains of Cibao, where the warlike 
Caonabo ruled. Some of the natives came forward to propitiate 
them with presents, others took refuge in their huts, apparently 
deeming themselves safe behind the frail rampart of a wattled 
gate. Columbus did not permit his soldiers to dispel the inno- 
cent delusion. The report which Ojéda and Gorvalan had 
brought back of the rich promise of the island was fully con- 
firmed. The streams were auriferous enough to convince Firmin 
Zedo himself, traces of copper were discerned, and precious gums 
and spices in lavish abundance filled the forests in the valley. 
To the ardent soul of Columbus, as he gazed from the mountain 
pass across the glorious Vega Real, the scene before him was as 
a glimpse of Paradise. It was, however, very much too soon to 
dream of heaven. 

Columbus with much skill selected a strong position, and 
traced out the plan of a fortress intended to protect the passage 
from Isabella to the goldfields. He directed the work in person, 
and having named the fort after St. Thomas, to remind his 
followers of their wrong-headed incredulity, he appointed Pedro 
Margarite, a nobleman of Catalonia, and a knight of the Order of 
Sant Iago, to the command, with a garrison of fifty-six men. He 
himself returned with the rest to Isabella. The island of His- 
paniola was divided into five little kingdoms, under five inde- 
pendent caciques. News did not spread rapidly from one 
principality to another, and the Indians of the Vega Real still 
regarded the strangers with veneration. Caonabo was not once 
heard of in the course of the excursion. A messenger from 
Pedro Margarite very soon brought intelligence that the Indians 
showed signs of hostility, and that Caonabo was preparing an 
attack. It was the old story. As soon as the protecting 
presence of the commander-in-chief was withdrawn, it had fared 
ill with the poor Indians. The Spaniards had learned to obey 
him, but they obeyed no one else, and Margarite even set the 
example of licentious conduct. A reinforcement of twenty men 
was considered quite sufficient for the occasion, and thirty more 
were told off to make a road for the passage of troops. 

The real anxiety of Columbus lay in the new city. Strange 
maladies caused by noxious vapours, and helped by vicious 
indulgence, spread among the Spaniards. The supply of flour 
failed, and hands to grind the wheat were growing scarcer every 
day. It was no time, the Viceroy thought, for standing upon 
pride of caste. He ordered all the able-bodied men, gentle and 
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simple, to take their turn at the grinding, under penalty of having 
their rations diminished. It was an indignity not to be borne 
by the “blue blood” of Spain, even though no other course 
could save the little colony from famine and pestilence. Father 
Boil sympathized with the young cavaliers, and reproved 
Columbus for his “cruelty,” when according to his threat he 
punished the refractory by diminution of rations. By loudly 
proclaiming his disapprobation of the measures adopted, he, 
perhaps thoughtlessly, did much to foment disaffection. When, 
in spite of his remonstrances, the Admiral persisted in his 
conscientious efforts to save his people from destruction, Father 
Boil committed the extravagant folly of excommunicating him, 
for doing what he felt to be his duty. He was altogether 
incapable of understanding the great soul of Columbus. Either 
the theological course of study at La Rabida, or common sense 
was enough to certify that the censures of the Church only fall 
upon sinful acts, and that where no fault exists excommunication 
has no meaning.” Father Boil was resisting legitimate authority 
in a civil matter, and deserved chastisement. As he had not 
the spirit of a martyr, a little fasting on bread and water reduced 
him to silence, though of course it did not improve his temper. 
Many proud spirits had been offended beyond forgiveness, but 
a more conciliatory policy might have been even more disas- 
trous, and probably was not feasible. The hidalgos where not 
open to argument where their pride was touched. To exempt 
them from a share in the burthen was to throw it all upon a few 
poor men, who with their decreasing numbers would have had 
to be literally worked to death to supply the growing wants of 
the invalids and privileged idlers. Columbus in this emergency 
showed once more that indomitable will which clings to duty 
at all costs, and braves popular clamour rather than commit 
injustice or depart from principle. 

When by the unflinching energy of the commander good 
order had been to some extent restored, the garrison of Isabella 
was sent under Ojéda to St. Thomas, where Pedro Margarite 
and Ojéda were to exchange commands, Ojéda remaining in 


212 *Censura sic communiter definiri solet: Est poena spiritualis et medicinalis, qua 
homo baptizatus delinguens et contumax per potestatem ecclesiasticam quorumdam 
bonorum spiritualium usu privatur ” (Compend. Theol. Mor. P. Joan Gury, S.J., t. ii. 
§ 932). ‘*Requiritur ad censure validitatem, ut peccatum cui infligitur sit mortale, 
externum, consummatum, non mere preteritum, et conjunctum cum contumacia” 
(bid. § 934). ‘‘ An quis ligetur censura, quam manifeste injustam esse novit? Resp. 
Negative” (Zdid. § 937). 
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charge of the fortress, and setting Margarite free for a military 
progress round the island. He sent admirable instructions to 
Pedro Margarite, whose virtue he had not yet found cause to 
doubt. He ordered him to be most circumspect in his dealings 
with the natives, to treat them with scrupulous justice, and to 
do his best to win their affections and predispose them for 
becoming Christians. Then having appointed a council, con- 
sisting of Father Boil and three leading men, under the presi- 
dency of his brother Don Diego, to govern the colony in his 
absence, he set sail with three of the five remaining ships, selecting 
those of lightest draught. The one which he took for himself 
was the same brave little Vz#a, which had served him so faith- 
fully before. It seemed almost ungrateful to change that now 
famous name; but to confer the name of the great Franciscan 
saint was in the judgment of Columbus only to add honour, and 
so the Vita became the Santa Clara. 

Independently of all the grief and anxiety which the mis- 
conduct of the Spaniards had caused, the delay itself must have 
been a severe trial to the impetuous spirit of a discoverer. At 
last Columbus was able to continue his voyage. On the 24th of 
April he sailed from Isabella, soon arrived at the eastern point 
of Cuba, and at first stood along the southern coast of that 
island. He found the natives very well disposed, but as they 
invariably answered all inquiries about gold by pointing to the 
south, he resolved to leave Cuba for the present, and sailing due 
south came to Jamaica. The inhabitants of this island showed 
hostility at first, but Columbus convinced them of his superiority 
in arms, and they began to make friendly overtures. Finding 
no gold he returned to Cuba to continue his westerly explora- 
tions. For nearly a month he followed the windings of the 
coast. The progress was slow, for the navigation among the 
groups of little islands, which at intervals beset the coast, was 
very dangerous and fatiguing, and from time to time they 
paused to explore the country. All the explorers, with the 
Admiral himself, were at length thoroughly convinced that Cuba 
was the mainland of Asia ; the little vessels had sustained many 
injuries, and were not in condition to undertake a very extended 
voyage. Reluctantly, but convinced that he was acting for the 
best, Columbus turned to retrace his course, and once more just 
failed to discover that Cuba was an island. On the southern as 
on the northern coast, he had all but reached the western 
extremity. As they sailed along they had kept up a running 
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intercourse with the natives, who were of all the islanders the 
most uniformly friendly. A story is told of a good old man, 
who gave the Admiral much pious advice. The chaplain of the 
little fleet had just said Mass, at which the Indians, understand- 
ing that it was an act of religion, had behaved with the greatest 
reverence. The old man came to Colombus, and conversing 
with him by the help of the young Indian, Diego Colon, told 
him that he had heard of all his great achievements, but that he 
must be on his guard against pride, adding that when the soul 
leaves the body there is a dark abode for those who have 
inflicted evil on their fellow-men, and a place of delights for 
those who have promoted peace. When Columbus told him 
of the majesty of the Spanish sovereigns, the old man wanted to 
go with him, but his family persuaded him that it was his duty 
to remain. Columbus promised to free them from the incur- 
sions of the Caribs. If, instead of a busy politician like Father 
Boil and the virtuous but for the most part sadly unenterprizing 
monks whom he had chosen to accompany him, there had been 
a few genuine apostles, a more glorious field for missionary 
labour could scarcely have been found than the fair island of 
Cuba, before Spanish profligacy had blighted its promise. “All 
is now silent and deserted ; civilization, which has covered some 
parts of Cuba with glittering cities, has rendered this a solitude. 
The whole race of Indians has long since passed away, pining 
and perishing beneath the domination of the strangers whom 
they welcomed so joyfully to their shores.” ® 

Columbus only abandoned Cuba for the time being, fully 
intending to return in greater force, and after making his way 
to the civilized parts of Asia to circumnavigate the globe and 
sail up the Red Sea. However, as in his belief at this period 
of his discoveries Cuba was the extremity of the mainland of 
Asia, it was of immense political importance to establish the 
prior claim of Spain beyond the power of Portugal to dispute 
it. A solemn document was drawn up containing the names 
and depositions of all the members of the expedition, certifying 
that all without exception were convinced that this was the 
mainland of Asia. 

As the wind was not fair for Hispaniola, Columbus first 
sailed round Jamaica, and then, in spite of the state of the 
ships, was in the act of making a fresh descent upon the Carib 
shores with his formidable force of fifty men, the combined 

13 Irving, Life of Columbus, bk. vii. c. iv. 
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number of the three crews, but he had overtaxed his strength, 
and he was carried in a prolonged fainting fit back to Isabella, 
where, when he returned to consciousness, he found his brother 
Bartholomew standing by his bed. Bartholomew seems to have 
met with many delays before he arrived at the English Court, 
but he was kindly received by Henry the Seventh, and assist- 
ance in the prosecution of his design was actually promised. 
On his way to bear the good tidings to his brother Christopher, 
he heard in Paris that the expedition was already an accom- 
plished fact, and the French King received him with high 
honour and assisted him liberally with money. He was 
welcomed with open arms at the Spanish Court, and, as he 
was himself an experienced navigator, he was put in command 
of three vessels which were starting with supplies. His arrival 
was most opportune, for though Diego was a most estimable 
man, he was not formed by nature for coercing discontented 
spirits. Bartholomew was a man of powerful frame and un- 
bending will, knowing by intuition the moment for action, 
and striking fearlessly. He had not the gentleness of his 
great brother, but his manly virtue and genuine nobility of 
character made ample amends for some harshness of manner 
and defect of refinement. Although he was a devoted Catholic 
with unflinching faith and honest piety, the more spiritual gifts 
of the interior life were beyond his appreciation. Diego was 
naturally of a studious turn. He revered his brother Christopher 
as a second father, and looked upon it as a call from heaven to 
help him in whatever way he could. 

Christopher, thanking God for sending him Bartholomew at 
that critical conjuncture, at once appointed him Adelantado or 
governor, and put all the power in his hands during his own 
convalescence. During the five months of his own absence the 
affairs of the colony had grown all wut desperate. If any proof 
were wanting of his competence to govern, it might be found in 
the invariable confusion which marked his absence. The wonder 
is, not that one trouble followed another till ruin stared the 
Spaniards in the face, but that discipline could have ever been 
maintained at all among such reckless libertines. 

Pedro Margarite left the fort of St. Thomas, as had been 
arranged, in the hands of Ojéda, but with that one act his 
obedience ended. Instead of making the prescribed progress 
round the island, he descended into the beautiful valley, and 
there set the example to his soldiers of every sordid vice, till the 
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poor Indians of the Vega, in their turn, learned to hate 
the very name of Spaniard. Then, terrified to think of what he 
had done, he concerted with the help of Father Boil, to whom 
of course he did not reveal his own misdeeds, a clandestine 
departure to Europe for the purpose of representing to the 
sovereigns the miseries which the misgovernment of Columbus 
had brought upon the poor deluded colonists and the poor 
persecuted Indians. This was the general policy of the enemies 
of Columbus. By their own malversation they made peace and 
good order impossible, and then they demanded that he should 
be punished for their iniquities. The blackest feature in 
Margarite’s dark villainy is his ingratitude; for Columbus 
had treated him with marked kindness, and had written in 
his behalf to procure the favour of Isabella for the wife and 
children left in Spain by the Knight of Sant Iago. Father 
Boil was easily persuaded that it was his duty to inform the 
Crown of what was going on in the colony, and when Columbus 
returned to Isabella, the deserters had made good their flight 
in the ships which brought Bartholomew Columbus. Diego’s 
authority had been despised from the first by the hidalgo 
faction. Margarite had not even cared to delegate his com- 
mand. The soldiers were suddenly left without any general, 
and could not long conceal their weakness. Ten Spaniards 
were killed in one place, and forty more were burnt in a 
hospital by order of Guatiguana. A formidable league of four out 
of the five caciques, Guacanagari refusing to join, had been 
formed by Caonabo, who now moved to the attack of 
St. Thomas. Ojéda was a real soldier and was on his guard. 
Caonabo found assault and starvation equally unavailing, and 
after thirty days’ siege decamped. 

Soon after Ojéda executed one of the most daring stratagems 
on record. He went with nine cavaliers to seek Caonabo in the 
midst of his own people. He promised to bestow upon him no 
less a gift than the Angelus Bell of Fort St. Thomas, which was 
supposed to have the power to collect a multitude by the sound 
of its voice, if he would come to Isabella and make terms with 
Columbus. The offer was too tempting, and Caonabo agreed 
to go, but he insisted on taking a large army with him. On 
the march Ojéda persuaded the chief to mount behind him, and 
have a ride on the proud war horse, which had so often excited 
his admiration. He anticipated no danger with his army round 
him, and gladly accepted the offer. Ojéda made a few circles 
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with his delighted captive before the eyes of all the Indians, and 
then set spurs to the horse while the other cavaliers closing 
in with the threat of instant death, secured Caonabo and the 
raid was successfully accomplished. From that time Caonabo 
had the most enthusiastic reverence for the brave Ojéda. In 
the presence of Columbus he would not give the slightest sign 
of respect, but when Ojéda entered the room, he rose at once 
to salute the man who had dared to carry him off in open 
day with all his warriors looking on. It must have been a 
relief to Columbus to have Caonabo safe, but when the first 
astonishment of the Indians had subsided, their hostility only 
became more bitter, for the captured cacique had a brother 
who shared his martial spirit and tried to organize a general 
rising of the tribes for his release. Guacanagari alone would 
not respond to the summons. 

The arrival of Antonio de Torres with four shiploads of 
provisions improved the condition of affairs. He was the bearer 
of a gracious letter from Isabella asking the Admiral either to 
come himself, or to send his brother Bartholomew, or some one 
whom he judged competent to be present at the final adjudica- 
tion of a boundary line to separate the possessions of Spain and 
Portugal. Columbus was still ill in bed, Bartholomew could on 
no account be spared, so Diego was sent to counteract as far 
as possible the misrepresentations of Father Boil and Pedro 
Margarite. He took with him five hundred Indian prisoners 
to be dealt with at the discretion of the sovereigns. 

Isabella besides writing to her Viceroy of the Indies, had 
sent a letter to the colonists, bidding them obey him as they 
would herself. These two letters would do more than much 
medical attendance to help the convalescence of Columbus, 
and he rapidly regained his health, sufficiently to be able to 
take the field in person against the confederate caciques. All 
the effective force he could muster amounted to two hundred 
infantry, twenty horsemen, and a few formidable bloodhounds, 
while word was brought that an immense multitude from all 
parts of the populous island was gathered in the Vega within 
two days’ march, ready to burst upon the little town and sweep 
away the handful of detested invaders. The crimes of the 
Spaniards had put all conciliation out of the question, and 
Columbus, forced in self-defence to become a conqueror, assumed 
the offensive. He marched out with the Adelantado. Ojéda, 
at the head of his twenty horse, was a host in himself. The 
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infantry attacked in two divisions, and Ojéda came down like 
a whirlwind. The Indians, in spite of their numbers, fled panic- 
struck,{ yielding to the resolute little band of Europeans an easy 
victory, which, if we are to compare the numbers engaged on 
both sides, two hundred men against, it is said, one hundred 
thousand, may well be called miraculous. The subjugation of 
the island was soon complete. 

Meantime Father Boil and Margarite were busily defaming 
Columbus to protect themselves. 

“They charged him with tasking the community with exces- 
sive labour during a time of general sickness and debility ; with 
stopping the rations of individuals on the most trifling pretext, 
to the great detriment of their health ; with wantonly inflicting 
severe corporal punishments on the common people, and with 
heaping indignities on Spanish gentlemen of rank. They said 
nothing, however, of the exigencies which had called for unusual 
labour, nor of the idleness and profligacy of the commonalty, 
which required coercion and chastisement ; nor of the seditious 
cabals of the Spanish cavaliers, who had been treated with 
indulgence rather than severity. In addition to these complaints, 
they represented the state of confusion of the island, in con- 
sequence of the absence of the Admiral, and the uncertainty 
which prevailed concerning his fate, intimating the probability 
of his having perished in his foolhardy attempts to explore 
unknown seas and discover unprofitable lands.” 

Isabella could not but feel her sublime confidence in 
Columbus somewhat shaken by the apparently disinterested 
statement of a man of the reputation and rank of the Vicar 
Apostolic. It seemed clear that the affairs of Hispaniola 
required investigation in any case, and if the Admiral had really 
perished at sea, it became doubly necessary to take stringent 
measures. A fleet was on the point of starting with supplies 
and Fonseca was ordered to choose some trusty officer for the 
command, and commission him to inquire into all abuses and 


i4 The number of the Indians cannot be even approximately ascertained, but it 
must have been very large. The victory was a wonderful achievement, but we are 
scarcely justified in appealing to it as an evident ‘‘ miracle,” using the word in its 
theological sense. Panic fear is an unreasonable thing, and does not proceed by 
numerical calculations. The vague terrors of ignorance defy argument. If we wish 
to realize the effect of Ojéda’s charge with horses and dogs, we may try to imagine 
what would be the state of mind of an English mob, unprovided with guns, if they 
saw a score of fine African lions advancing at a run to attack them in the open plain. 
15 Irving, Life of Columbus, bk. viii. c. viii. 
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make a full report of the same ; but if he found that the Admiral 
had returned safe from his voyage, he was not to supersede him 
or interfere with his authority. 

At this conjuncture Don Diego arrived, and not only bore 
witness to the fact that Columbus was alive, but gave quite a 
new colouring to his conduct. Isabella gladly admitted a more 
favourable judgment, and the royal orders were so far modified, 
that instead of allowing Fonseca to select his own commissioner, 
Juan Aguado, supposed to be an especial friend of Columbus, 
was sent out to ascertain the state of the colony. Aguado, like 
Margarite, had experienced the marked favour of Columbus, 
and, like Margarite, returned evil for good. He had been 
chosen for his office with the express object of soothing as far 
as possible the unpleasantness of the measures which it had 
been judged necessary to adopt. The royal letters of credit 
were pompously vague; but instead of softening down their 
possible meaning, he pushed it to the extremest limit. Columbus 
was engaged in suppressing a fresh revolt of the brothers of 
Caonabo when he arrived, and seemed to him in his pitiful 
conceit to be keeping out of the way in fear and trembling. 
He insolently ignored Don Bartholomew’s presence, causing 
the terms of his appointment to be proclaimed with sound 
of trumpet: “Cavaliers, esquires, and other persons, who by 
our orders are in the Indies, we send to you Juan Aguado, 
our groom of the chambers, who will speak to you on our part. 
We command you to give him faith and credit.” Instead of 
keeping to his instructions and collecting information, he at once 
proceeded to order numerous arrests, and had the presumption 
to send off a troop of horse to find the recreant Viceroy in his 
hiding-place and bring him to judgment. 

Columbus needed no summoning. Aguado was preparing 
himself for the encounter, and meant to show who was master. 
He was quite disconcerted when his noble victim meekly 
signified his submission to the will of the sovereigns. Accusers 
were numerous, for the star of Columbus was declining ; and as 
soon as Aguado had collected enough evidence to achieve the 
final ruin of the Genoese adventurer and his upstart family, he 
proposed to return to Spain. Columbus resolved to go with 
him. Just as they were preparing to start, the most fearful 
storm in the memory of man swept over the harbour, and 
destroyed all the caravels except the Santa Clara (olim Nina), 
which bore a charmed life. While she was being repaired for 
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the Admiral’s own use, and a new vessel was being built for 
Aguado from the wrecks, word was brought of an opportune 
discovery of some excavations in a distant part of the island, 
which, from the greater abundance of gold in the vicinity, 
seemed to be mines which had been opened in ancient times. 
The Adelantado was sent to survey, and found appearances very 
promising. Columbus left him in command, and set sail with 
Aguado on the roth of March, 1496, the two caravels being 
crowded with invalids and home-sick colonists. 

The voyage was one tedious struggle against contrary winds, 
so that after a month of tacking and veering the Caribbee 
islands were still in sight. Not only community of interests 
kept the vessels together, but it would seem that, once at sea, 
Aguado surrendered his supremacy. Perhaps he felt it the 
part of wisdom to keep on good terms with a man, who, 
slandered and outraged as he had been, was still the greatest 
of navigators, at a time when an ocean voyage was still a 
perilous enterprize. They landed in Guadalupe to take in 
supplies, nor did they make their second start till the 20th of 
April. Again, their progress was so slow that provisions 
began to fail, when they had still far to go, and at the 
beginning of June they were reduced to such famine, that 
only the strong hand of Columbus saved the Indians on 
board from being killed and eaten. When he would by no 
means permit this atrocity, a clamorous demand was made 
that the poor creatures might be thrown overboard, thus at 
least to lessen the number of useless mouths. Columbus stood 
firm, representing that Indians were fellow-men with souls to 
be saved, and that these Indians in particular were being 
taken to Spain expressly to be instructed and baptized. He 
added that in three days they would sight Cape St. Vincent. 
There were many experienced seamen with him, not one of 
whom agreed with him in this declaration, though they were 
also widely at variance among themselves. However, once 
more he was right. On the evening of the third day, he 
maintained that the land was near, and gave orders to take 
in sail as a precaution, much to the displeasure of all his 
weary and famished men, who loudly protested that they 
could not bear their sufferings any longer, and would far 
rather run the risk of being dashed ashore in the dark, than 
submit to any unnecessary prolongation of their cruel hunger. 
Daylight revealed Cape St. Vincent, and, with an involuntary 
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impulse of returning reverence they recognized the surpassing 
skill of their wonderful commander. The invalids in the ships 
had experienced on the long voyage the fatherly solicitude of 
Columbus, and many, who at first had thought favourably of 
Aguado, had found out by constant intercourse his vanity and 
worthlessness. The poor and the afflicted, oppressed Indians 
or sick Spaniards, always seemed to be drawn by some secret 
sympathy nearer in their distress to the kind heart of the 
great Admiral, but their friendship was no protection to him 
against the machinations of powerful enemies. 

The ships reached Cadiz on the 11th of June. Caonabo 
never saw Spain. Columbus had hoped to win him by the 
display of the magnificence of Spanish power, and then 
restore him to his former influence to be a useful friend, 
but his wild nature pined in captivity, and he died on the 
voyage. 

The wretched condition and dejected mien of the starved 
crews confirmed the sinister reports which had been widely 
spread, and Columbus was once again in popular esteem a 
visionary, cheating himself and his followers with golden 
dreams. His sanguine anticipations were met with a sneer of 
incredulity. Before the first voyage his speculations had 
appeared unfounded ; after the second voyage his undeniable 
discoveries were declared to be worse than useless. 

On his arrival at Cadiz, Columbus sent to inform the 
sovereigns of his return with Aguado, and then waited a whole 
month for their answer. It was during this delay that he 
wore publicly the habit of St. Francis. The fact is incontest- 
able, and the motive equally so. Toa Protestant, like Washing- 
ton Irving, the idea of an admiral walking about the streets 
with a rope round his waist, and a cowl on his head, was so 
incongruous, that to save his hero’s sanity, he felt himself bound 
to suppose that this was the fulfilment of another of those 
extravagant vows made at sea under stress of weather. There 
is no mention elsewhere of any such vow, and Catholics do 
not think a man insane because he declares that he either is, 
or would like to be, a monk. Columbus had ample cause 
for being disgusted with the world and its ingratitude, and 
whether Father Juan Perez had just returned to La Rabida 
or had never left it, Columbus might possibly have wished, 
with the consent of his wife, to end his days in the peace of 
the cloister, or if he believed that the ungrateful world still 
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needed his assistance, or felt with remorse that his poor wife 
had had already too much to suffer on his account, he might 
have wished to signify that he was, as far as the duties of 
his state of life permitted, a true son of St. Francis. We hear 
no more of good Father Juan Perez de Marchena, except 
the solitary fact that he died before his friend. The records 
of the convent, as was said before, have unfortuately perished. 

A month’s interval gave the active enemies of Columbus, 
Bernard Boil, Pedro Margarite, Juan de Aguado, and the 
potentate, Fonseca, time to do their worst. However, when 
the answer to his letter came at length, it was all that could 
be desired. The sovereigns expressed their gratitude and 
congratulation, and invited him to present himself at Court 
as soon as he had sufficiently recovered from the fatigues of 
the voyage. Isabella seems to have had all her doubts dispelled 
as soon as she was once more able to see and speak to Columbus. 
Not one word of blame seems to have been spoken in the 
interview at Burgos, and, though we know from subsequent 
events that Ferdinand was even at this time unfriendly, yet 
Isabella was incapable of dissimulation, and soon after this she 
wrote to Columbus an unofficial letter, still extant, which bears 
witness to her undiminished veneration. 

The time was almost as unpropitious for the prosecution 
of distant discovery as the closing period of the Moorish war 
had been. Isabella’s maternal heart was entirely occupied with 
matrimonial projects for the welfare of her children, and 
Ferdinand was entirely engrossed with his European wars. 
He cared, indeed, notably little about his new dominions, which 
hitherto had been more burthensome than lucrative to his 
treasury. King Ferdinand was a shrewed man of business, 
but by no means a farsighted monarch. Columbus asked for 
eight vessels to follow up the Cuban explorations, and establish 
a firm footing on the mainland of Asia. It was not till the 
following spring (1497), that the proposal received real atten- 
tion. In the meantime, the kind forethought of the Queen 
had arranged an interview, which gave him a new friend, 
worthy to stand by the side of Father Juan Perez, or to take his 
place. 

Jayme Ferrer, the lapidary of Burgos, is very briefly men- 
tioned by Irving,’® who gives the substance of a letter written by 
him at the command of Isabella to Columbus, advising him 
16 Life of Columbus, bk. x. c. i. 
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to explore farther to the south. He was a great traveller, and a 
zealous Christian, much esteemed by Isabella, and a personal 
friend of the great Cardinal Mendoza. The list of his accom- 
plishments is given after the pretentious manner of those days, 
and ranges over everything knowable in human science, from 
mathematics to poetry, and he was a theologian besides. The 
versatility of his genius may be conjectured from the fact that 
the professional mineralogist and observant traveller wrote a 
theological treatise on the allegories of Dante,” and his learning 
seems to have been, in the judgment of his contemporaries, not 
less deep than varied. The fragments of his writings which 
remain confirm this opinion. He was a man worth knowing, 
and, as he had by this time returned from his travels in the 
East, Isabella summoned him to Court. He had formed 
from the first a high idea of the scientific value of the achieve- 
ments of Columbus, and was one of the few who shared with 
Isabella an insight into the religious character of the enterprize, 
which he styled “more Divine than human.” In January of the 
year 1495, he wrote to the Queen, offering some advice about 
the Papal line of demarcation, and in the letter he said: “I 
believe that God in the high and mysterious designs of His 
Providence, has chosen him as His accredited agent for this 
work, which seems to me nothing less than a prelude and pre- 
paration to the things, which God, according to His good 
Providence, proposes to make known to us in due time to 
His glory, and to the salvation and happiness of the world.” ® 
In his letter to Columbus, his admiration is still more marked. 


He says : 


The infallible Providence of God sent the great Thomas from the 
West to the East, to make known to the Indies our holy Catholic law ; 
and you, sir, Providence has sent, by an opposite path, from the East 
to the West, in order that, by the Divine will, you may reach the 
East, the farthest limits of Upper India, to carry to the nations, which 
have not heard the preaching of Thomas, the knowledge of salvation, 
and to fulfil the words of the Prophet: Zz omnem terram exivit sonus 
corum. 

Without fear of error, I affirm that you, sir, hold the office of an 
Apostle, of an Ambassador of God, sent by the Divine decrees to reveal 
His Holy Name to lands, where the truth is still unknown. It would 
not have been beyond the claims of your mission, in dignity or import- 


17 Sentencias Catolicas del divo potta Danté. Barcelona, 1545. 
18 Coleccion diplomdatica, n. 68. 
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ance, if a Pope or a Cardinal of Rome had shared your glorious labours 
in those lands. But the Pope is prevented by grave concerns, and 
the Cardinal by his relish of the comforts of life, from following such a 
a course as yours. It is quite true, nevertheless, that, with an object 
like yours the Prince- of the Apostolic army came to Rome, and that 
his fellow labourers, vessels of election, went about the world, spending 
their strength, severely tried, with sandals worn and garments rent, 
their bodies exhausted by the dangers, the hardships, and fatigues of 
those travels, which often gave them only the bread of bitterness 
to eat.1° 


The friendship of such a man as Jayme Ferrer came when 
it was most needed to help Columbus in his old age, to keep ” 
his courage to the end, through many tribulations. 


19 This letter shows that Jayme Ferrer, true Catholic and loyal son of the Pope, 
was no timid devotee. 
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CHAPTER III. 
VISITORS. 


On the following day the weather was beautiful. A mild shower in 
the night had softened the air, the short-lived violence of the mistral 
had not too roughly shaken the clouds of snowy blossoms, and the sun 
was forcing open the orange buds. Bursting on every side they filled 
the air with perfume. Everywhere the gardeners hastened to disengage 
the trees from the straw clothing which protects them during the 
cold weather. Spring had gained the victory, and was triumphing over 
winter. 

The Count’s family were sitting at breakfast. As a rule silence 
prevailed during that meal. He read the Paris newspapers ; George, 
who was sitting opposite the window, eat heartily and stared at the 
flowerbeds ; Madame de Védelles now and then said a few words to 
Jacques who was sitting near her, and consulted him about points 
relating to the furnishing of La Pinéde. A difference of opinion arose 
on the subject of the relative merits of dimity and chintz. Jacques 
advised chintz for the chair covers in the drawing-room. Madame 
de Védelles, faithful to the traditions of the Restoration, inclined to 
dimity. 

The Count was appealed to and also voted for dimity: the Countess 
thus remaining mistress of the field, told Jacques, to comfort him, 
that she meant to put chintz in his room. 

“Oh, it is not worth while to do that, dear mother,” he answered. 

“What! sit on Utrecht velvet all the summer, Jacques,” she 
answered, ‘‘and in Provence too, I cannot think of such a thing !” 

“That is not what I meant,” he replied, “ but as I shall not be here 
more than a few days, it really would be useless to go to that expense.” 

Madame de Védelles’ countenance fell. “I did not know you were 
going away,” she said. 

“ Has not my father told you?” 


* No.” 
“T meant to speak to you about it this very day, my dear,” the 
Count said, looking up from his newspaper. ‘Jacques is anxious to 


go back to Paris, and I think he is quite right. He is losing time here, 
and time is precious.” 
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“‘T suppose he is bored here,” Madame de Védelles said, scarcely 
able to suppress her tears. 

“Oh, you must not say that, dear little mother,” Jacques exclaimed, 
as he affectionately kissed her hand. 

“And if he was bored here,” the Count rejoined, “if this sort of 
idle life in the country did not suit him, I should not blame him in 
the least. It is a proper sort of life for an old man of my age who 
wants rest and solitude. But at Jacques’ age, a man must think of 
the future, and devote himself to his profession. Jacques has abilities 
which will secure success in any line he follows. He has studied 
for the Bar. He has a decided talent for speaking, but it is not by 
walking about a park that he will acquire reputation, or by living at 
home that he will prepare for himself future electors.” 

“But, my dear, the election which they are so excited about here, 
takes place in two months !” 

*T am not talking of municipal elections. I mean the approach- 
ing general elections, where I hope to see Jacques cut a considerable 
figure. But for that end it is necessary to take measures beforehand, 
and to acquire a well-known name; that once secured, all the rest will 
easily follow.” 

“Do you really think so,’ Madame de Védelles exclaimed, quite 
electrified at the prospect. “George! only think if your brother was 
to be, one day, a Deputy! Would not that be a great honour ?” 

“A great honour indeed, mother,” George replied, helping 
himself meanwhile to some more chicken. 

“ Are you appealing to George on the subject?” the Count bitterly 
asked. ‘Do you suppose he has any ambition for his brother? Would 
he had a spark of it for himself!” 

George took no notice of his father’s sneering remark, and breakfast 
ended in silence. 

As Madame de Védelles rose from table, she looked out of the 
window and saw three persons walking up the avenue. ‘Here is 
company,” she said. ‘ Jacques, can you make out who they are? I do 
not feel as if I had ever seen these people before.” 

Jacques looked and answered: “It is M. Toussaint Lescalle, 
mother, with his wife and daughter.” 

“Yes, it must be Lescalle,” the Count said. ‘I sent for him about 
some business matters, but I wonder why he brings his family here. 
Does he suppose that we are to be on a footing of intimacy with 
them?” 

As soon as his mother uttered the word company, George had 
disappeared. In the meantime the visitors had been shown into the 
vestibule. Madame de Védelles came there and civilly greeted them. 
The notary said that his wife had hastened to pay her respects to 
Madame la Comtesse, and had not been able to resist the wish to present 
her daughter to her. 

Though Madame de Védelles was not a little bored with this visit, 
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she answered in a gracious manner, and when the Count went into 
his study with M. Lescalle, she led the two ladies into the garden. 

Madame Lescalle, like many of the inhabitants of provincial towns, 
was a person who took immense pains to disfigure, by affectation, 
excellent natural qualities. Born at La Ciotat, she had left it only 
twice in her life, both times to spend a week at Lyons with an aunt of 
hers. ‘These northern journeys, as she used to call them, gave her an 
assumed right to lay down the law on points of fashion and taste. 
She was in the habit of pronouncing in the most positive manner that 
some particular stuff was out of fashion, that such a style of dress was 
antiquated, that such and such a colour was in bad taste. No one ever 
ventured to differ from her. Privileges founded on assumption are 
singularly solid, and Madame Lescalles had long been the uncontested 
oracle of all the fine ladies of La Ciotat. Her decisions were undis- 
puted, even by the wife of the mayor, the first dignitary of the town, 
and were listened to with deference in the house of the Richers de 
Montlouis, the wealthiest family in the neighbourhood. 

Firmly seated on her little throne, which had never been theatened 
with a rival, the notary’s wife had felt a little anxious at the apparition on 
the scene of a Parisian lady of high birth and large fortune. She appre- 
hended danger from that quarter, and like a skilful general, determined 
to go and judge with her own eyes of the extent of the peril. In case 
it proved imminent, she was not a woman likely to succumb without 
a struggle. Heroic measures were already floating in her mind. “If 
it is necessary,” she thought, “I shall get my gowns from Paris.” 

When, after these desperate resolutions, she found herself in 
presence of a thin, pale, gentle, sickly-looking woman in a lilac silk 
dress and a plain white lace cap on her head, Madame Lescalle felt 
reassured, and still more by the fact that two or three silvery grey hairs 
were to be seen in the smooth black bands which lined the Countess’ 
white forehead. It was evident that Madame de Védelles did not 
care how she dressed, and would never be a leader of fashion at 
La Ciotat. 

In the meantime the good lady, who had no idea what was 
passing in the mind of the notary’s wife, was wondering at the pecu- 
liarities of her dress and manner. In spite of a stumpy figure and a 
too great embonpoint, Madame Lescalle had been and was still consi- 
dered pretty. Her complexion was blooming, her features regular, her 
countenance good humoured, and if she had been dressed with a 
little of that taste she was always talking about, she would have been a 
pleasing looking person, but by dint of absurd pretensions she often 
made herself ridiculous. 

A great desire to dazzle the eyes of the inhabitants of La Pinéde 
had led to an unfortunate display of magnificence in her dress on that 
particular day. She wore a bright green Chaly gown, the pattern of 
which represented branches of coral, immense sleeves inwardly sustained 
by internal circles of whalebone, which gave them no chance of 
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collapsing. An imitation Cashmere shawl, a pink bonnet surmounted 
by a bunch of flowers which would have filled a jardiniere, completed 
this astonishing toilette. 

From the first moment they met, these two ladies felt how little there 
was or ever could be in common between them, even with regard to 
that ordinary sort of intimacy which presupposes a certain degree of 
similarity in habits and tone of mind. They did not feel the least 
at their ease with each other during that first interview, and had it not 
been for Madame Lescalle’s inveterate custom of asking as many 
questions as possible, conversation would have languished. But 
uncertain as she was of another opportunity of seeing the Countess, 
and anxious to collect from her an ample harvest of details about Paris, 
she made the best of her time. 

Innumerable were her questions concerning dress, of course, and 
then theatres, parties, balls, and even the dishes then in fashion, for 
Madame Lescalle, with all her finery, was also a good housekeeper. 

Poor Madame de Védelles was very much behindhand in all these 
respects. Her delicate health and pious habits of life had always kept 
her out of the way of worldly pleasures, and she was obliged to acknow- 
ledge her ignorance on several of those subjects in a way that perfectly 
astounded Madame Lescalle. 

One strange question she addressed to Madame de Védelles : “ Does 
it not surprise you very much, madame,” she said, “to see the sun 
here?” 

“Why should it surprise me?” was the answer. 

““T have been told that there is never any sunshine in Paris. It 
must be very dull.” 

Madame de Védelles could not help smiling, and found it no easy 
matter to alter Madame Lescalle’s impressions on that point. In order 
to interrupt the unceasing course of her visitors questions, she 
turned to Rose Lescalle, who had remained till then in the background. 
Her dress was a great contrast to her mother’s toilette. It so happened 
that she had returned only a few days before from the Convent of the 
Dames Bernardines at Marseilles, and was still wearing the school 
uniform. She felt a little ashamed of her plain blue frock, her white 
scarf, and her straw hat lined with black velvet. But in spite of her 
bashfulness and somewhat awkward appearance, Rose Lescalle was 
really very pretty. She was then just seventeen. xcept a rather 
plump and rounded figure, there was no likeness in her to her mother. 
She was fair, a very unusual thing in Provence, and a profusion of soft, 
smooth, golden hair surrounded her cheeks and encircled her head in 
two magnificent plaits. Her eyes were of so dark a blue that they 
looked black by candle-light, their expression was sweet and shy, and at 
the same time open and confiding. The extreme delicacy of her 
features and her very small nose gave rather a childish look to her 
face. She looked like a beautiful little girl of two or three years old 
dressed as a grown up person and seen through a magnifying glass. 
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As to her complexion it was simply dazzling. For once the name of 
Rose had turned out appropriate. 

Jacques was at once struck with astonishment at the mother’s dress, 
and with admiration at the daughter’s beauty. He tried to converse 
with the pretty Provengale, but could not obtain anything more than 
a yes or a no in answer to his questions. His mother was a little more 
successful. 

“Do you like the country, mademoiselle ?” 

“T don’t know, madame. I have never lived in the country.” 

“Then I suppose you like a town life better ?” 

“T have not tried yet living in a town, so I cannot tell if I shall like it.” 

Jacques laughed and said: “But you must have lived somewhere, 
mademoiselle, either in a town or in the country ? ’ 

“No, sir!” Rose answered. “I have spent six years in a convent, 
and if you had been at school there, you would know that it is not like 
being either in the country or in a town.” 

“You are quite right, mademoiselle. I understand now what you 
mean. A convent is not like any other place. You see people in the 
parlour, but it is not like meeting them in a sa/on. You have a garden 
to walk in, and trees to look at, but it is not like real country.” 

In the course of their walk round the grounds, the ladies, escorted 
by Jacques, passed by the threshing floor. There they found George 
kneeling against a low wall, his chin resting on his hands and his whole 
attention engaged in watching something on the ground. 

“What are you doing there? my dear boy,” Madame de Védelles 
asked. 

George stood up, bowed to Madame Lescalle, and looked rather 
foolish. 

“What were you so intent upon?” his mother inquired. 

** Perhaps, monsieur, was watching those two beetles fighting in the 
grass,” Madame Lescalle said, meaning it as a joke. 

“Yes,” George answered, “I have been looking at them for the 
last half-hour. They are wonderful creatures. Do you see that one 
with the blue scales, mother? It is such a beauty.” 

“My son George is a great child, I think,” Madame de Védelles 
said, smiling rather sadly and kissing her son’s forehead. 

“Come along with us,” Jacques said, drawing his brother’s arm in 
his. George made no resistance, and Rose seemed more at her ease 
than when walking alone with Jacques behind the two mothers. She 
even ventured to remark upon the beauty of the flowers, and Jacques 
tried to keep up the conversation. 

“T suppose, mademoiselle,” he said, “that La Pinéde is one of the 
prettiest places in this neighbourhood ?” 

She shook her head and answered: “La Tour and Fond Saint are 
also very nice country houses. The views are not so fine, but then the 
gardens are much more neatly kept. You do not see in them those 
straggling vines which hang on all the trees here.” 
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“You do not like them?” 

“They destroy the trees, and prevent them from bearing fruit. And 
only look how those caper-bushes are springing up in every direction. 
My father says nothing injures a place so much. When once they take 
possession of the soil there is no getting rid of them.” 

“ And why should they be got rid of?” George asked; “the lilac 
flowers of the caper-bush are lovely, with their long pistils which look 
like plumes.” 

“Yes, they are very pretty, but still you ought to have them pulled 
up.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you could plant that hill-side with lucerne. It would grow 
as you have water here, and be a profitable crop. Lucerne sells very 
well in this country where there is so little hay.” 

“O worthy daughter of the house of Lescalle,” Jacques mentally 
exclaimed. 

**M. le Comte means, I suppose, to cultivate all this land?” 

“T hope not indeed,” George hastily rejoined ; “they can make a 
kitchen garden somewhere out of sight.” 

Rose opened her large blue eyes very wide, and said, “‘ Would you 
really not wish to improve this property ?” 

George made no answer, and Jacques laughingly said that he meant 
to plant a great many rose-bushes about the place, and then Madlle. 
Lescalle, when she came to La Pinéde, would find herself surrounded 
by her namesakes. 

This rather stupid compliment did not seem to displease the young 
lady, who blushed and smiled, and in so doing showed a row of the 
whitest little teeth. 

Before the visitors left, the whole party sat down for a mement on 
the terrace. Madame Lescalle caught sight of the acacia branch which 
had pushed its way into George’s bedroom. “ Dear me,” she exclaimed, 
“‘did they really make over the house to you in this dreadful state? 
That horrid tree has quite spoilt the window. I could send you a 
carpenter this very evening, Madame la Comtesse, to saw off that 
abominable branch and mend the casement.” 

“ Do not take that trouble, madame,” Jacques said. “It is into my 
brother’s room that the branch trespasses, and George will not hear of 
cutting it down.” 

“Oh, what an extraordinary idea!” 

“It is a fancy of his.” 

“But the effect is so bad. It spoils the symmetry of this side of 
the house, and it just happens that it is the only side of La Pinéde 
which is at all symmetrical. What a pity it is that the windows are so 
badly placed—otherwise it would be a handsome house. In those old 
times they had no idea how to build.” 

At that moment M. Lescalle’s reappearance put an end to the 
discussion, and soon afterwards the visitors departed. 
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As they walked down the avenue, the notary and his family met a 
carriage, the dusty appearance of which betokened that it came from a 
distance. Madame Lescalle’s eager curiosity could only discern that it 
contained an elderly gentleman and a lady with a black veil on. “Who 
are those people?” she inquired of her husband. “They are not any 
of the neighbours.” 

“T don’t know them by sight,” M. Lescalle said, after glancing at 
the vehicle which passed them rapidly. It stopped at the door of the 
chateau just as the notary and his family were going out of the gate of 
the park. 

Vincent came forward, and the old gentleman said, “ Will you tell 
Madame la Comtesse de Védelles that Mdlle. Denise de la Pinéde and 
her guardian have called to see her.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORE VISITORS. 


MDLLE. DENISE DE LA PINEDE was still in deep mourning for her 
father. Her plain black travelling-dress, made like a riding-habit, 
became her tall thin figure. Round her neck she wore a simple white 
muslin collar, and on her head a large black felt hat like those worn by 
the peasant women in Provence. Her regular features, large dark eyes, 
delicately white complexion, and the masses of black hair on each side 
of her face, were in keeping with the simplicity of her dress and the 
mild, serious expression of her countenance. She looked the high-born 
lady that she was. 

M. Legrand, her guardian, was a singularly common-place individual. 
The most remarkable thing about him were his gold spectacles and an 
imperturbable self-complacent manner. 

Whilst they waited for Madame de Védelles, he seated himself in an 
arm-chair and read the newspaper. Denise stood in the middle of the 
room and looked about her. After the lapse of sixteen years, she was 
gazing again on that once familiar scene! on that room where she used 
to play about near her mother’s couch, at the arm-chair her father used 
to sit in when he came home from shooting. Nothing was changed in 
that drawing-room. Each piece of furniture was in its old place. The 
buhl clock was ticking with the sound she so well remembered. Flowers 
filled the old vases in the corners of the room. All looked the same ; 
but sixteen years had elapsed. Both her father and her mother were 
dead—La Pinéde sold. Here she was as a visitor in the house where 
she ‘had been born and had begun what seemed such a bright existence! 

ft was a strange feeling, a wonderful change! She looked at every- 
thing with that sad, curious attention with which the eye rests on once 
familiar scenes, and as the past rose before her with overpowering 
intensity, the orphan girl felt more deeply than she had ever done before 
the yearning pain of bereavement, the utter loneliness of her position. 
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Her heart swelled with this consciousness, and silent tears coursed 
down her pale, beautiful face. She did not perceive that there was 
some one looking at her. George de Védelles had been standing for 
some minutes at the door, entranced, absorbed, in a state of intense 
and wondering admiration. 

The Comte and Comtesse’s entrance interrupted George’s ecstasy, 
Denise’s contemplation, and M. Legrand’s perusal of the Journal des 
Débats. 

Mdlle. de la Pinéde made a strong effort over herself, wiped her 
eyes, and hastening towards Madame de Védelles, said to her in a low 
tremulous voice, “I am sure, dear Madame de Védelles, that you 
understand the feelings of a poor girl who, after so many years, sees 
again the home of her childhood, and that with your usual kindness 
you sympathize with her.” 

The Countess took the hands of her young friend in hers and 
pressed them affectionately. After a few words of sympathy and 
interest had been uttered and answered, Mdlle. de la Pinéde explained 
that the Comte de Védelles having written to her guardian to ask for 
the list of the family pictures and the things that had belonged to the 
late Madame de la Pinéde, and not been included in the sale of the 
house as it stood—by the express desire of Count Honoré, who had 
foreseen the possibility of his daughter’s selling the place—she had 
thought it better to come herself from Toulon, where she was spending 
some weeks with an aunt of hers, in order to point out herself what 
these exceptions were, and to arrange the matter with her kind friends. 

Denise had such a pleasant voice, and such a charming way of 
speaking, everything she said was so courteous and so well expressed, 
that even the old Count, who would naturally have been disputatious 
and inclined to stand on his rights, fell completely under the charm, and 
hastened to say that Mdlle. Pinéde had but to go through the rooms 
and point out whatever she wished to be sent to her, and her directions 
would be immediately complied with. 

It was settled that the visitors should first take some refreshment, 
and then the business was to be proceeded with. In the meantime the 
following conversation was carried on. 

‘Shall you come to Paris next winter?” Denise asked the Countess. 

“Oh, no; we have entirely given up Paris.” 

“On account of the climate?” 

““Yes ; I cannot spend the winter there.” 

“We sold Valsec only because my wife’s health required a southern 
climate,” the Count said. 

“And do you mean always to live in the country? Will you not 
find it rather dull?” 

‘Oh, no; we have made up our minds to retire from the world. 
At your age you cannot understand such a resolution. You would 
think it very tiresome always to remain here.” 

Denise smiled, and said, “I do not think it would quite suit me.” 
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“ How do you like Toulon?” 

“*T shall not be sorry to go back to Paris.” 

“‘ Ah, I thought so,” the Count said. ‘I know what Toulon is like, 
and the sort of society there: sailors and old dowagers, amusing enough 
to look at, but desperately dull to talk to. I suppose you do not mean, 
mademoiselle, to vegetate long in that dull seaport ?” 

“‘T am going to remain there some time longer.” 

“And what can induce you to inhabit such a tiresome place?” 

“My aunt is very kind, and wishes me to stay with her as long 
as possible.” 

“'Mdlle. de la Pinéde invents all sorts of strange amusements for 
herself,” M. Legrand said. ‘You would never guess how she wiles 
away the time in that horrid seaport town.” 

George, who had been leaning on the back of his mother’s chair 
without joining in the conversation, but with his eyes and his ears 
intently engaged on every word that was uttered, ventured to say in a 
low voice, ‘‘ How, I wonder! ” 

M. Legrand laughed. “I shall get into a scrape, I suppose, if I 
speak of /’euvre des petits matelots.” 

Denise turned to the Countess with a smile, and said, “It is only to 
you, dear madame, that I will let M. Legrand mention my hobbies. 
“We had many common interests in Paris. You know that you were 
the first person who took me to one of the meetings of the Sainte 
Famille.” 

“Oh, that is another of Mdlle. Denise’s enterprizes at Toulon. She 
leads the ladies of the town a weary life with her Parisian activity. Our 
Provengales are rather inclined to the doie far niente of their Italian 
neighbours.” 

“Then they would suit you, George,” the Count said to his son, 
whose pale cheeks suddenly reddened at being thus addressed in the 
presence of Mdlle. de la Pinéde, whose dark, speaking eyes turned upon 
him with an inquiring expression. 

“T shall tell you one advantage you may derive from your residence 
in the south, my dear,” the Countess said to her young friend. ‘The 
climate will still further improve your very beautiful voice. Your talent 
can hardly admit of improvement. Have you been singing much lately ?” 

“Has not she got up a choir in the Church of St. Ildegonde,” 
M. Legrand exclaimed, “which is the admiration of the whole town. 
It has become the fashion to go to Vespers since Mdlle. Denise has 
begun to play the organ and to lead the choir.” 

“‘ How odious it is,” Denise exclaimed, “to think of fashion having 
anything to do with the worship of God!” 

“ Better that it should be the fashion to go to church than to stay 
away, my dear,” Madame de Védelles said. 

“ Ah,” Denise rejoined, “I suppose you think like the English poet 
who said that there are some ‘who come to scoff and who remain to 


pray.’ ” 
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George’s eyes seemed to grow more eloquent every moment as he 
listened to this conversation, and it was like awaking from a pleasant 
dream to be asked by his father to go to his study and fetch from it 
some papers relating to the personal property and the recent purchases 
connected with the chateau and the estate, which he wished to examine 
with M. Legrand. 

He at once left the room; but on his way upstairs entirely forgot 
what he had been sent to do, passed absently before the door of the 
study, went into his own room, walked up and down for a few minutes, 
and then leaning against the window, fell into a fit of deep musing. 

Meanwhile Jacques, who had been out, came in shortly afterwards, 
and M. de Védelles presented him to the young heiress with a feeling of 
conscious pride. ‘The way in which he spoke of Jacques as “my son,” 
made her ask, “Is the young man who was here a moment ago also 
your son?” 

“Yes; my youngest son,” the Count answered, “an overgrown 
schoolboy, without any manners or conversation. He is so shy, that 
I was afraid of introducing him to you. By-the-bye,” he added, turning 
to Jacques, “do go and see what he is about. I sent him half an hour 
ago to my study for some papers. I dare say he is quite puzzled to 
find them. He has no head for anything.” 

“ He is not in the study,” Jacques answered; “ I saw him, as I came 
in, at the window of his room, staring, as usual, at the view. I called 
to him, but he did not answer, and disappeared.” 

“Go and tell him,” the Countess said in a whisper, “to be sure to 
be in time for dinner. Mdlle. de la Pinéde and her guardian will stay 
and dine with us.” 

Jacques went to give his brother this message, and then came back 
and tried to make himself agreeable to his mother’s young guest. He 
evidently was as much struck with her as George, but his admiration 
was evinced in quite a different manner. Nothing could be more 
opposite in looks, in character, and in manner than M. de Védelles’ 
sons. Jacques was eight years older than George, and most people 
would have said much the handsomest of the two. 

The de Védelles were originally of Norman extraction, and he had 
all the distinctive characteristics of his father’s family. Strong, tall, 
fair-haired, with a fine complexion and white teeth, he presented a 
perfect type of the manly beauty of the race to which he belonged, 
whereas George resembled his mother, who was a creole of the isle of 
Cuba. 

Jacques knew perfectly well how to set himself off to the best advan- 
tage, both as to dress and as to manner. He had talents and clever- 
ness, and made the most of them. A general favourite wherever he 
went, his confidence in his powers of pleasing was very great, but not 
offensively displayed. With considerable quickness he discerned that 
the light and chaffing tone which was habitual to him when conversing 
with young ladies would not suit Mdlle. de la Pinéde, and without con- 
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scious hypocrisy or affectation, he talked of things he thought likely to 
interest her, and gave it to be understood that he might be induced 
even to take—some day—a practical interest in many subjects he had 
hitherto little studied. 

George scarcely opened his lips before or after dinner. He had 
made, under old Vincent’s superintendence, a rather unsuccessful attempt 
at dressing for the occasion : submitted to have his hair brushed in a 
fashionable manner, and put on a white waistcoat and a coat and 
trousers which showed him to have grown considerably since those 
garments had been made. His attire was not in keeping with his style 
or looks, and his excessive shyness made him awkward and almost 
ridiculous, so that Denise easily accepted the disparaging description 
his father had given of him, and concluded that his mind was as defi- 
cient as his manners were strange. 

Still she seemed interested about him, and as she talked with his 
brother, often turned towards him, and tried to make him join in the 
conversation. But whenever she addressed a question to the poor 
youth, he looked so distressed that at last she thought it kinder not to 
speak to him. 

When the meal was over, and coffee had been served on the terrace, 
M. de Védelles and M. Legrand retired to discuss matters of business, 
and Madame de Védelles and Mdlle. de la Pinéde, by the Count’s desire, 
went over the house for the purpose of marking out the pictures and 
the articles of furniture which the latter was entitled to claim. 

The Countess was not clever or observant, but full of sweetness and 
kindness. Her gentle sympathy softened what she felt must be a painful 
task to the orphan girl, who went through it in a calm, deliberate 
manner as a matter of duty, but, except when she came upon pictures of 
her parents or her mother’s own work-box, showed little care or emotion. 
She consulted a list in her hand, drawn up by her father, and verified 
its accuracy. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, she took Madame de 
Védelles’ hand in hers, and said : 

“ My dear Countess, I am going to make rather a strange request. 
You have always been so kind to me, coming to see me at the Sacré 
Coeur, and to-day you have been so full of tenderness and sympathy, 
that I feel I may look upon you asa friend. Might I ask you to leave 
all these things with you? I don’t want to take them away; I should 
like them to be here—to remain here.” 

“We will keep them as long as you like for you, dear Denise. I 
dare say it will be more convenient. for you not to remove them till you 
have a house of your own.” 

“ That is not what I mean. I should always like to think of them 
as being here. I have some of my dear father’s feeling about this place. 
In my heart and thoughts it will be always sacred to the memory of my 
parents. What they looked upon, what they touched, what they used, 
had better be here than elsewhere.” 


sie 
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The young girl hid her face in her hands, and gave way to a burst of 
tears. Madame de Védelles gently stroked her hand, and for a few 
minutes did not speak. Many rapid thoughts passed through her mind. 

“Why did she sell the place as she cares for it so much? Does 
she now regret that she did so? What a strange idea to want to leave 
all those souvenirs here! Dear me! I wonder! Such things have, 
they say, happened as Jacques is so handsome, so pleasing. 
Has it occurred to her as a possibility? What a perfect thing it would 
be for both of them! She is going to stay some time at Toulon. 
How glad I should be.” 

“ Forgive me for being so foolish,” Denise said. “I do not often 
shed tears, and now it is all over.” 

She raised her head, and there was a sweet and beautiful smile on 
her face—so full of peace and serenity, that Madame de Védelles felt 
surprised at the sudden change. 

“Will you do what I asked you?” Denise said. 

“I must speak to my husband first ; but I think I can answer for 
him that he will agree to keep these things as long as ever you wish 
them to stay here, and to send them to you whenever you claim them.” 

“T shall zever claim them,” Denise said in a tone of such decision 
that Madame de Védelles could only say : 

“ At any rate, they will always be at your disposal. By the way, 
there is a box I must also show you. 

“ George,” she said, for at that moment she saw her youngest son 
on the terrace, sitting on the parapet with his dog, and watching his 
mother and Denise as they sat in the drawing-room. “George, go up 
to the lumber-room, and bring here a box on which you will see written, 
‘ Mdlle. de la Pinéde’s toys.’ ” 

George disappeared, and brought back that very box which had for 
so many years stood on the couch near which Madame de Védelles and 
Denise were sitting. He laid it on the table, removed the lid, and took 
out of it the little sheep with their pink collars, the wooden animals, 
the hunters and shepherdesses, and spread them before Denise, who 
took them in her hand, one by one, sighed, then smiled, and said : 

“Yes ; how well I remember them. They were the delight of my 
childhood. I often asked my poor father for them. It was those little 
sheep I was so fond of. He used to buy me all the most wonderful 
toys that could be found in Paris ; but I never had any just like these.” 
After looking at them a little while, she said, “I suppose there are 
some poor little children in the neighbourhood whom you could make 
happy, dear Countess, by giving them my dear old toys ?” 

“May I have them?” George eagerly said. 

Denise laughed, but Madame de Védelles looked vexed. 

“Really, my boy, with your passion for collecting odds and ends, 
you will give to people the idea that you are a grown-up baby.” 

“T don’t care what people think,” George said. ‘ Mademoiselle, 


may I have these things ?” 
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Denise laughed, and said, “ Yes, if you can reconcile it to your 
conscience to deprive the poor children of that boxful of happiness.” 

“T will go to Toulon, and buy a cartload of toys for all the little 
beggars round La Pinéde, and then, I suppose, I may keep this boxful 
of happiness ?” 

Those last words were said with a sort of emotion that did not escape 
Denise’s notice. 

“What a strange youth that is,” she thought. 

Jacques reappeared just then, and, till the visitors departed, devoted 
himself to Mdlle. de la Pinéde, and flattered himself, when she drove 
off, that she had found him very agreeable. He asked leave to call on 
her aunt when—as was often the case—he was at Toulon. She 
answered civilly, and took an affectionate leave of the Countess. 

Madame de Védelles told her husband of Denise’s strange wish to 
leave all her souvenirs and family pictures at La Pinéde, and confided 
to him the idea that had passed through her mind. 

“Well, my dear wife,” the Count answered, “ bring that about if 
you can. Nothing would help on better Jacques’ election or his pro- 
spects in life than to marry this beautiful heiress; so I give you full 
leave to promote this most desirable result. But believe my experience. 
Hurry it on slowly. Girls with beauty and fortune require to be care- 
fully dealt with, and he must make his way with her himself before we 
sound M. Legrand on the subject. I suspect the young lady is like 
you, my dear wife, devout and clerical ; Jacques—bad fellow that he is, 
and more or less Voltairian ss 

“Do not say that, my dear husband. It makes me so miserable.” 

“If you succeed in marrying him to Mdlle. de la Pinéde, she will 
convert him. I never saw a woman who gave me, at first sight, so 
much the idea of strength of character. Depend upon it, she will 
influence all those she has to do with.” 

“Thank God for that. It will always be in a right direction,” and 
the poor mother began to pray that night for the success of the scheme 
she had so fondly devised. 

Before retiring to her room, she had ascertained from Jacques that 
he thought Mdlle. de la Pinéde wonderfully handsome, and refrained, 
with Gifficulty, from hinting at her hopes. Before wishing him good 
night, she said : 

“I was so grieved at dear George’s asking Denise to give him her 
old playthings. It made me feel quite uncomfortable. I am glad his 
father was not in the room.” 





NotTe.—‘‘ The Notary’s Daughter” is an imitation, and partly a translation, of 
‘*Un Mariage en Province,” by Madame Léonie Douet, who has most kindly sance 
tioned this adaptation of her work. 

















The Catholic Church tn Prussia. 
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UP to the year 1872, with fluctuating periods of State oppression, 
Prussia was regarded by the world at large as more liberal 
towards Catholics and. the exercise of the Catholic faith than 
any other European Power, Catholic or Protestant. At the 
beginning of this century her liberality was the theme of frequent 
quotations on the part of our noble ancestors, when they desired 
to draw a parallel between their condition in Great Britain and 
Ireland and that of their brethren in the faith elsewhere. It 
was repeatedly brought forward to show the advantage of State 
support for all religious denominations by those persons, who 
feeling the absurdity and iniquity of a Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, sought a remedy in concurrent endowment. We may 
find instances of this in the speeches of O’Connell, Sheil, and 
Grattan, who contrasted in eloquent language the bigotry of 
Englishmen with the liberality of the Prussians. We can also 
find instances in the writings and speeches of those Members of 
Parliament, who have at various epochs of our national history 
defended the principle of a State supported Church, in opposition 
to the voluntary system. 

It will be necessary, however, to give some slight sketch of 
ecclesiastical history in Germany previous to the late Franco- 
German war, in order to realize the state of things then existing 
and the peculiarity of the situation. From the era of the 
Reformation the principles of Protestantism had received the 
encouragement and support of many of the German princes and 
potentates. Lutheran and Calvinist tenets had thus spread far 
and wide, and were the direct cause of the Thirty Years’ War, 
which produced much bloodshed and misery, and only resulted 
in a compromise. During this epoch princes and people changed 
their religious opinions with marvellous facility, or rather it 
should be said, the princes did so, and then compelled their 
subjects to follow suit. This state of things naturally produced 
a vast amount of indifference and led to apathy in religious 
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matters. In many districts to this day two adjacent villages 
may be seen, the one Catholic, the other Protestant, according 
as each happened to be presided over by Catholic or Protestant 
rulers. 

From the close of the Thirty Years’ War, when the various 
religious differences were supposed to have been satisfactorily 
settled, and a truce of mutual forbearance made throughout the 
Germanic Empire, much of the old party feeling that had 
existed disappeared. In many places the opposing parties 
became so friendly that they made no objection to the common 
use of one church, an arrangement frequently suggested by the 
governing authorities. In the year 1869 I assisted at Mass at 
Wildbad, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in a church thus used 
for two forms of worship, and as soon as Mass was over, the 
paraphernalia of Catholic worship were removed, and the building 
was occupied bya Lutheran congregation. As may be imagined, 
a liberal and easy-going state of things like this did not produce 
satisfactory results. A large class of persons began to grow up 
with very false ideas on the first principles of Catholicism, and 
almost lost the notion of one Church and one faith. Laxity, 
indifference, and in many instances a careless spirit were 
engendered, which were further strengthened by the undue 
importance attached to philosophy among the upper classes, 
which extended even to the clergy and episcopate. The bishops 
were often more particular as to a sound philosophical training 
than a theological one, and the people were taught to trust more 
to science and theoretical attainments than to a simple accepta- 
tion of revealed truths on the authority of the Church. 

Undue deference was in many instances paid to the pro- 
fessional class in colleges and seminaries, and the professors 
began to consider themselves as the only persons capable of 
giving instruction. Forgetful of the submission due to authority 
and the Head of the Church, they occasionally attacked the one 
and underrated the importance of the other. Before the 
(Ecumenical Council of 1870 many of this class had openly 
written and spoken against the promulgation of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, which they sharply criticized and opposed. 
Some doubtless did so on the grounds that the definition was 
inopportune, but others attacked the truth of the doctrine itself, 
and declared their determination never to submit. This kind of 
opposition was kept up throughout the whole sitting of the 
Council by a large and influential party, and it is probable that 
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most Protestants anticipated a schism, and reckoned on the 
wholesale defection of the German portion of the Church. I 
well remember the articles in the 7imes, Standard, Daily News, 
and other journals during the years 1869 and 1870, and the 
immense astonishment they evinced at the general submission 
that everywhere followed the promulgation of the dogma. 
When the German Bishops met at Fulda and unanimously gave 
in their adhesion, the English Press expressed their surprise 
in unmeasured terms of wonder and disappointment. The bad 
seed, however, had been sown and was destined to bring forth 
fruit. 

The Government at Berlin had, as was well known, the 
general sympathy of Protestantism in the wars of 1866 and 1870 
against Austria and France, and finding themselves successful 
in both, began to fancy Protestantism could carry everything 
before it and determined to make the attempt. Prince Bismarck 
persuaded the Emperor William that he had a mission to fulfil 
which consisted in the completion of the first Reformation, and 
that he had been specially placed by the Almighty in his present 
position to enable him to accomplish it. Everything was to be 
re-modelled in the new German Empire; and finding a Church 
that had some element in it, which they said was not completely 
German, they determined to try the experiment of erecting a 
new one, which would be purely national and acknowledge no 
master but the State. They were determined to admit no 
foreign dictation, and anything that had the slightest appear- 
ance of such an element in it was to be suppressed. 

The fact of what had been said and written by German 
priests and professors before the Council was well known by 
those in power, and the Government decided on making use of 
it to further their own ends, having, it is supposed, originally 
been led to believe that such a policy would meet with general 
approbation, and that the German Catholics as a body would 
gladly aid in establishing a national Catholic community, 
separate from all others, a monument of German strength, 
and a proof of the superiority of the German race. When, 
however, the Bishops had proclaimed the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility throughout the land, and it was ascertained that 
so far from general opinion being adverse, the dissentients 
were only a noisy and insignificant faction, the idea was 
probably first conceived of trying what State coercion would 
accomplish. The Prussians had an excellent pattern for such 
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proceedings in the neighbouring Empire of Russia, where there 
had long been a religion provided by the State, and everything 
in it arranged by the State, with the Emperor of Russia for 
its Supreme Head, which though differing greatly in externals 
from German Protestantism was like it corroded with false ideas 
on the principles of Church government, and like it, bitter in its 
hatred of the Catholic faith. As soon, therefore, as they heard 
of any priest or laymen being excommunicated for obstinately 
refusing to abide by the dictum of the Church they took him 
under State protection, sheltered him in every way, and 
declaring that the exercise of such a function on the part of 
the bishops was illegal and tyrannical, fined and imprisoned 
them. It was thought politic for the governing authorities 
in Berlin to declare that they did not recognize the necessity 
of the dogma of Infallibility as part of the Catholic faith, and 
that they would not permit anyone who dissented from it to 
suffer any ecclesiastical censure, as if forsooth the Prussian 
Government and Prince Bismarck were the rulers of God’s 
Church and Vicars of His Divine Son. Consequently, when- 
ever it was possible to them they reinstated those who had 
been excommunicated by their ecclesiastical superiors, in the 
full possession of all former stipends and privileges, in spite 
of the fact that their ministrations were henceforward completely 
ignored. They had yet to learn that with all true Catholics, 
submission to the Head of the Church and obedience to his 
voice are essential, and that the mere fact of a Government 
keeping an excommunicate heretic in his former position is of 
no avail, when the lawful authorities of the Church have pro- 
nounced him deposed. 

From the fact that Dr. Déllinger of Munich, a man of much 
power, influence, and ability, was one of the principal, if not 
the principal instigator of the opposition, they imagined it 
would be sure to succeed, and determined to afford it every 
possible assistance. They declared their determination to 
recognize no such distinction as Catholic or Alt-Catholic (the 
appellation these new sectarians took to themselves), and their 
intention of placing the latter in full possession of all emolu- 
ments or stipends granted by the State to the Catholic Church. 
In this way they contrived to appoint excommunicate and 
apostate priests to many posts, and even to place them in 
parishes where the people refused to receive their ministra- 
tions. 
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The first really violent step was taken by the passing of a 
law which compelled all the Jesuits to leave the country, and 
was soon followed by another ordering all other religious 
bodies to go also, on the pretence that they were affiliated 
to them. A law -was also passed to prevent them from 
previously disposing of their property, which entailed much 
loss. All the religious orders having been got rid of, an 
attack against the bishops and secular clergy yet remained to 
be made, and to this end a series of laws were framed, com- 
monly known by the appellation of “Falck Laws” in England, 
and “ May Laws” in Germany. These laws have been printed 
in English, and largely commented on by the Catholic Press 
in all countries. It may suffice here to say that they were 
subversive of all ecclesiastical order and authority, and were 
utterly incompatible with the whole structure and fabric of 
Catholicism. Before they were voted in the Prussian Houses 
of Parliament, the bishops met together and collectively signed 
a document declaring the principle of these laws to be utterly 
false, as it made the State instead of the Church the arbiter 
and judge of spiritual matters, and the impossibility of obeying 
them. The Holy Father in a brief to the German people 
declared them null and void, as being utterly false in idea 
and pagan in principle. In spite of this and in spite of the 
entire united disapproval elicited from all Catholic quarters, 
the radical and free-thinking Protestant majority succeeded 
in passing them. 

Besides this, the Minister of Public Worship, who had 
worthily filled the post for many years with complete satis- 
faction to all parties, was removed, and Herr Falck, the author 
and framer of them, was substituted. The new Minister 
immediately began to carry out the new scheme as closely as 
possible, and with the greatest severity, but finding details 
wanting to meet all cases, procured the passing of many 
additional laws. Almost the first thing done after the expulsion 
of the religious orders, was a decree of the Ministry forbidding 
the parish priests or curates to give religious instruction any- 
where but in the churches, without licence from the Government. 
This placed entirely in their hands the power of sanctioning or 
tolerating it in the schools, and gave rise to many hardships 
and much difficulty. It was felt particularly unjust that 
Catholic priests should be excluded from the schools in places 
where the majority of persons were Catholics, and yet that 
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Protestant ministers and Déllingerite pastors should have free 
access. In Boppard, a town in the Rhenish province, where 
the Catholics are in an enormous majority, the parish priest 
and his curates are unable to give religious instruction anywhere 
but in the parish church; but the Alt-Catholic pastor is freely 
admitted to the school, and even encouraged to teach the 
Catholic children who attend. 

The absurdity of the determination of the Government to 
recognize the Déllingerite sect as Catholics is apparent in this 
as well as in other questions, and shows clearly that in spite of 
all official denials of the fact, one law is administered for 
Catholics and another for Déllingerites. Sooner or later it must 
involve them in a dilemma, and they must either throw off the 
mask and admit that their object is to destroy the Catholic 
Church, or else confess that men who regard the Pope as Head of 
the Church, and those that ignore him altogether, cannot belong 
to one and the same communion. If the Government really 
recognize, as they profess to do, no distinction between Catholic 
and Alt-Catholic, it is not necessary to hand over Catholic 
churches for their use. People who are real Catholics are 
content with the ministrations of the regular priests, and require 
no others ; and those who are not Catholics can have no right 
to the possession of Catholic churches. 

A law was made, called (in derision by the people) “The 
Bread-basket Law,” because at one stroke of the pen it deprived 
the Catholic clergy of those State revenues which the Govern- 
ment had formally guaranteed to the Church in perpetuity, 
when it took possession of all the ecclesiastical property in the 
kingdom. This was done in hopes of compelling the poorer 
clergy to become amenable to any laws that the State might 
choose to inflict, but utterly failed to accomplish its purpose or 
to seduce them from their bishops or the Church. It entailed 
a great deal of suffering and privation on many of the small 
country districts on both priest and people, of which little has 
been heard among the public at large. In some instances the 
Government, finding it did not answer, privately began again 
to pay these small pittances, and made use of this to further 
their own interests, by giving out that such priests had signified 
their assent to the May Laws, which was not the case. 

Not many months ago a collection was made, according to 
annual custom, in the diocese of Cologne for the Holy Father. 
As soon as the police heard of it, they ordered a prosecution 
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for collecting for an unauthorized object. The case was argued 
in the inferior courts on behalf of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
that as the Pope was Head of the Catholic Church, and there- 
fore an integral part of it, there could be nothing illegal in the 
collection of Peter’s Pence. For the Government it was stated 
that no authority outside the German dominions was recognized, 
and therefore any such act was illegal. The judge decided in 
favour of the ecclesiastical authorities, saying that if the Pope 
was not Head of the Church in Germany as elsewhere, there 
would in fact be no Catholic Church at all in Germany, as union 
with the See of Rome was one of the essential attributes of 
Catholicism. If, therefore, the Government refused to admit 
this, they could not uphold their theory of recognizing the 
Church as it existed previous to the late Vatican Council, 
a theory they had laid down, before the commencement of 
their ecclesiastical campaign, at the time of the promulgation 
of the dogma of Infallibility. The judgment was appealed 
against by the police, and will in all probability be reversed in 
a higher court, so as to be less logical, but more in accordance 
with the wishes of the existing regime. In fact the judges, if 
they wish to retain their position, are almost compelled to give 
decisions that will meet with approval from Berlin. 

One of the worst results of such a state of things will be 
to teach the masses of the people not only to detest law, but 
to have a profound contempt for a system of legislation which, 
while pretending to be impartial, does not scruple to resort to 
trickery, and even brute force, to accomplish its designs. It 
must inevitably, if it should last a sufficient length of time, 
produce that innate indifference and insubordination so charac- 
teristic of races kept in submission by mere force. Laws will 
then be regarded as matter to be evaded as much as possible, 
and only worthy of attention as long as they bring in their 
train disastrous consequences. Evasion and suspicion will 
become prevalent, and in place of the rising generation of laity 
and clergy being willing cooperators in the maintenance of law 
and order, they will be compelled to spurn both, if they wish 
to exercise the simplest rights of their religion. Even now, 
though the May Laws have been but three years in existence, 
it is necessary for those who desire the preservation of the faith 
to be perpetually on the watch to see whether it is not possible 
to make patts of them of no avail. As bishop by bishop dies 
or is imprisoned and deposed, the administration of each diocese 
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has to be carried on in the teeth of a hostile Government, who 
are ever on the watch for the infringement of some statute or 
bye-law. In like manner, as priest by priest dies or is banished, 
parish by parish gets bereft of a pastor, and should this state 
of things continue many years longer, the clergy will be com- 
pelled to go about in disguise, saying Mass and administering 
the sacraments by stealth, as was the practice in our own 
country for many years previous to Catholic Emancipation. 

Recent decisions from Berlin have declared that when a 
parish priest dies or is exiled, it will be an illegal act and an 
infringement of the May Laws, for his curate or curates to 
perform any ecclesiastical functions, as the jurisdiction of the 
subordinate is only derived from his superior, and ceases on 
his death or banishment. Not only is this the case, but no 
parish priest, however greatly he may be overworked, is able 
to get an assistant without the latter giving a written assent 
to the new legislation, which of course practically leaves him 
to bear the whole burden alone. Even a priest who officiates 
anywhere but in his own district, is liable to censure and 
punishment. Two cases of this sort are at this moment being 
tried by the courts in Nassau. Offences against any of these 
rules are visited with heavy fines and imprisonment. Every 
time a church is ordered to be taken. from the Catholics, 
energetic remonstrances and petitions are sent in to those in 
authority, accompanied occasionally by personal appeals to the 
German Emperor, but hitherto without any good result. The 
work of robbery and destruction goes on, and there is no justice 
or impartiality to be expected for Catholics. Five Alt-Catholics 
or schismatics are more considered by the Prussian Government 
than five hundred Catholics, as a poor woman remarked the 
other day when inveighing against some detail of ecclesiastical 
law. When the Catholics enter protests against the robbery of 
their churches, they are coolly informed by the landrath or 
burgomaster of the district that, if they make any opposition, 
they will receive a year or two years’ imprisonment, and will 
in all cases be held responsible for any disturbance that may 
take place. 

There is no possibility of impartiality or justice being 
obtained as long as the present system continues and these 
tyrannical laws are still in force. The Government not only 
deprive Catholics of their churches, but when they seek to build 
new ones refuse the necessary official permission to do so, on 
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the ground that there is sufficient church accommodation 
already existing. In this way churches are not only taken 
away from their lawful possessors and given to schismatics, 
but the erection of new ones is forbidden! Seminaries are 
closed, by a mere edict of the Minister of Public Worship, on 
the most frivolous pretences, and in one case, not long ago, this 
was effected in the middle of a retreat. Not an hour’s delay 
was granted, and the clergy and laity engaged in it had to 
disperse immediately. The clergy are compelled to serve their 
period in the army, like all the rest of the male population, arid 
every hindrance is thrown in the way of ecclesiastical education. 
In spite of this, however, there has been no falling off of 
candidates for the priesthood (who are now obliged to practise 
their studies in foreign seminaries), although every year makes 
the scarcity of Protestant ministers more and more felt. 

The Déollingerite faction, who started their schism by saying 
they were the real Catholics, as they alone believed what the 
Church believed till the proclamation of Infallibility, have in a 
great measure already receded from this standpoint. Each 
successive year has witnessed the relaxing of some doctrine or 
discipline, to suit the wishes of their followers, till many of them 
now impugn such doctrines as confession and absolution, and 
advocate the abolition of the celibacy of the clergy. In Switzer- 
land, indeed, they have gone farther. The priests in that 
enlightened country have taken matters into their own hands 
by renouncing celibacy altogether, and have abolished the 
necessity of confession, the saying of the Mass in Latin, and 
introduced a new liturgy and form of worship. The leaders of 
the movement in Germany are obliged to keep outwardly as 
close as they can to the original programme, as it was on these 
grounds the Government recognized them as Catholics, and put 
them in possession of Catholic property and money. They are 
very astute, and fear too great or sudden changes, especially in 
externals, lest the State should be unwillingly compelled to 
withdraw its protection, should the contrast between their belief 
and that of the real Catholics become too apparent. There can, 
however, be no doubt that their sympathies are entirely with 
their apostate brethren in Switzerland, and if they exist long 
enough, they will adopt a similar course. There is a remarkable 
passage in one of the speeches of the Fathers during the Council 
of Trent, which seems quite prophetic, and specially applicable 
to this Alt-Catholic movement—“ The characteristic of modern 
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heresies will be found later on in a simulation of the Catholic 
Saith.” 

Protestantism, by its total and violent severance from the 
Church, was in a measure far less dangerous than those subtle 
forms of heresy which profess to keep up an exact conformity 
with the Church, whilst they deny the submission due to its 
Head, and the necessity of union with the Apostolic See. But 
experience has always made it evident that once the principle 
of submission to lawful authority is rejected, no matter what 
else be left, a perpetual retrogression and gradual abandonment 
of truths, that were at one time considered of vital importance, 
takes place. The unhappy schismatics, who style themselves 
Alt-Catholics, draw the revenues from the State and are installed 
in the position of parish priests, but with few exceptions the 
people will have nothing to say to them, and appear thoroughly 
to understand the false position of such men and the truth of 
the words, Udi Petrus est, ibi ecclesia. As soon then as it is 
understood that a priest comes to them without the sanction 
of the bishop or the ecclesiastical authorities, his ministration is 
set at nought and he himself is shunned. Hitherto none of the 
vacant episcopal sees have been offered to these men, for fear 
that difficulties might arise if no one recognized their position ; 
but the question as to its practicability has been raised, and it 
is more than probable the Government will make the attempt. 
The Déllingerite Bishop who calls himself “German Catholic 
Bishop,” is paid 16,000 thalers a year (about (£2,400 in English 
money), a larger sum than many of the regular bishops used to 
receive, and is treated exactly as if he were in full possession of 
a lawful see. Dr. Reinkens, a former professor in the University 
at Breslau, occupies this unenviable post, and travels throughout 
Germany, confirming and ordaining those individuals who are 
weak or wicked enough to seek his ministrations. In defiance 
of all ecclesiastical order and discipline, he intrudes into the 
dioceses of bishops who are still in possession of their sees, as 
well as in those where there are none, on the grounds that the 
whole visible Church (minus Reinkens and his community) have 
lapsed into heresy. 

At the present moment five of the Prussian bishops have 
been deposed by a State tribunal composed entirely of laymen, 
who have appointed in their places lay administrators of the 
ecclesiastical property, and put them in possession of the 
episcopal palaces. These include two archbishoprics, viz., those 
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of Posen and Cologne, and three bishoprics—those of Paderborn, 
Miinster, and Breslau. Two of the bishoprics are vacant by 
death, viz., those of Fulda and of Treves, and no appointment 
can be made for them, as there is no means of arriving at any 
understanding between the Prussian Government and the Holy 
See, until the May Laws have been modified or repealed. In 
other parts of Germany, where these laws now exist, they did 
not come into force so soon as in the Prussian dominions, and 
therefore there have been fewer arbitrary punishments, and they 
have attracted less attention. The Bishop of Mayence (the 
famous Baron von Kettler) has already been served with one 
process for appointing a priest to a vacant parish in the princi- 
pality of Hesse Darmstadt, and before long he will most 
probably be deposed like his brethren in Prussia. In the Grand 
Duchy of Baden the only see is vacant, through the death of 
the Archbishop of Freiburg, and no new appointment can be 
made. Throughout the whole German Empire (Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg alone excepted) there is a dead-lock between the 
governing authorities and the Church, which must prove very 
disastrous for many of the rising generation of Catholics. 

From the beginning of the new regime the Prussians have 
utterly ignored the various Concordats that they had entered 
into with the Holy See, and in defiance of ordinary diplomatic 
proceedings or even common courtesy, commenced to legislate 
on ecclesiastical matters as if they were perfectly unfettered by 
any previous agreements. In this way it became impossible 
for the Holy See to recognize what they were striving to 
accomplish, even if it had not been thoroughly antagonistic 
to the interests of the Church. The Holy See had faithfully 
performed its part of the agreement, and it might well complain 
of the curt and unreasonable manner in which the Concordat 
was broken by the other contracting party. All throughout the 
German Empire, as has been stated, with the exception of two 
states, the May Laws have now received the assent of the 
governing bodies. Even Saxony, with a Catholic sovereign, 
has been compelled, under united pressure from within and 
without, to go with the strong arm of Prussia, and approve of 
laws which it did not wish for. But Wurtemberg, with a 
Protestant sovereign, refused to permit the seeds of dissension 
in its territory, thanks to the firmness and decision of King 
Charles, who would not be the means of exciting religious strife 
amongst his subjects. In Bavaria, the Catholics are such a 
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large majority that in spite of the weakness of King Louis, and 
the external pressure from Prussia, there is no possibility of 
their being introduced, unless the Parliament of the kingdom 
should prove unfaithful to the traditions and wishes of its 
countrymen. However, in every way in which it is possible 
throughout the Empire to effect anything against the Church, 
the attempt is invariably made by means of Prussian intrigue 
and Prussian gold. At the present time, people who wish to 
attend Catholic meetings or associations, do so at their peril. 
In Bavaria or Wurtemberg it is alone possible to do so with any 
prospect of success, and even in these districts they are harassed 
by Prussian spies and Prussian police, who take notes of what 
is done, and interfere if they can with the speakers. 

It becomes now a matter of real difficulty for priests who 
are deprived of episcopal authority to know how to act in many 
cases, where they do not like to trust to their own judgment, 
and in the diocese of Paderborn they have made special appli- 
cation to the Holy See, through their Bishop, for instructions. 
In a recent brief the Pope has laid down that for the present, 
under existing circumstances, they must be content with allow- 
ing schoolmasters and mistresses to be appointed by the 
Government, merely reserving to themselves the power of 
informing such persons of the necessity of strict adherence to 
the doctrines of the Church, or the alternative of suffering the 
penalties of excommunication and deprivation of the sacraments 
—in other words, taking a kind of provisional promise from 
them not to make use of their position to further the wishes 
of the Government against the Church. Several of the official 
newspapers and “reptile press” took notice of these proceedings, 
and hinted at the desirability of a law being passed to counter- 
act these prudent determinations, at the same time declaring 
that the action of the parish priests was illegal, both in the 
recognition of their deposed Bishop (Mgr. Conrad Martin) and 
the reference of such matters to the See of Rome. Week by 
week churches are handed over by force to the Ddllingerite sect, 
who daily grow more and more exacting, as they feel they have 
the entire support of the Government at Berlin, in spite of 
their small and almost stationary number. At Wiesbaden the 
Catholics, numbering twelve thousand, who had within the last 
few years built a handsome church for themselves by public 
subscription, were summarily ejected from it to make room 
for three hundred of these apostates, who only make use of the 
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building on the Sunday. The Catholics have been compelled 
to hire a room in the town for the celebration of Mass, and have 
not yet succeeded in finding one sufficiently large. At Boppard, 
not many days ago, where there are upwards of three thousand 
Catholics and only fifty Dollingerites, one of the parish churches 
has been seized and handed over to this new sect in the presence 
of mounted gendarmes and Government functionaries. The 
usual method of proceeding in any town which is unfortunate 
enough to possess a few Alt-Catholics, is to form a committee 
and apply for an Alt-Catholic pastor, and as soon as this is 
done, the State will pay him as if he was a lawful parish priest. 
The next step is to send an application to the landrath or 
burgomaster, or other competent official authority, praying to 
be allowed the joint use of a Catholic church for their services. 
If the official authority is well disposed (as is usually the case) 
to the existing Government, there is no difficulty; but if he 
happens to be a sincere and conscientious Catholic, he can delay 
or possibly stop the proceedings altogether. In either case, 
however, much correspondence ensues, and finally an order 
comes from the Minister of Public Worship desiring the landrath 
of the district, or the burgomaster of the town, to see that the 
Alt-Catholics obtain what they ask for. Their entry has in 
every case been effected by force, in the teeth of protests on the 
part of the Catholic church committees, and in the presence of 
numerous gendarmes and police, who have taken upon them- 
selves to follow out the orders of the State by the exercise of 
pure force. Doors are broken and locks are picked, as if to 
show their utter disregard of all order and decency, and when 
the desecration of the building is complete by the sacrilegious 
mass, the church is completely deserted by the real Catholics. 
In every conceivable way war is proclaimed @ outrance against 
Catholicism. Obstacles and difficulties, which descend even to 
the minutest details, are placed in the paths of priest and people. 
Most of the monasteries and convents which were suppressed 
were taken possession of by the State, but in some instances a 
sale of the building was effected previous to the law which 
forbade their being disposed of. 

Bornhofen on the Rhine, not far from Boppard, and a 
great resort for pilgrims, is a case in point. It was formerly 
a Capuchin monastery, dissolved during the reign of the Great 
Napoleon and turned into a prison-house, bought back again 
by the Bishop of Limburg (the diocesan) and occupied by 
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the Redemptorist Fathers until the suppression of all religious 
orders in 1872. The building was nominally purchased by a 
private gentleman of means, who thus prevented its falling 
into the hands of the Prussian Government in the hopes of 
restoring it in better days to the rightful owners. In the 
church attached to the monastery no priest whatever is per- 
mitted to perform any function, except the one in whose 
parish it happens to be situated. The President of the 
province received strict orders from Berlin to see that no 
infringement of this rule was permitted to take place, and 
the private chaplain of the gentleman living there was expelled 
from the country for simply readirg the Stations of the Cross 
in public in the church. The object of these arbitrary rules 
is evidently to hinder the poorer people from receiving those 
consolations of their religion which they were formerly 
accustomed to, and bears especially hard on them in the 
matter of confession. 

Throughout the whole Prussian dominions the same policy 
is at work, striving by force to crush out Catholicism from 
the rising generation. Even in Alsace and Lorraine, which 
were only annexed to Germany since the war of 1870, where 
the feeling is very anti-German, and where one might have 
supposed endeavours would (for policy sake) be made to win 
the people by kindness, the reverse is the case. In every way 
their religious and political sentiments are wounded, and though 
the May Laws have not as yet been introduced, it is considered 
a mere question of time, and the Catholic clergy have to submit 
to all kinds of indignities and unjust treatment. Throughout 
Germany it is especially worthy of remark how timid people 
seem, and how afraid of committing themselves even to 
strangers when discussing these questions. I have frequently 
been told it is dangerous to say much, as one never knows 
what may not be over-heard and repeated. In the diocese of 
Fulda, the Government have been for the last two years in 
search of a priest who was sentenced to exile for some trivial 
offence. Hitherto he has eluded his persecutors and says 
Mass every Sunday. The peasantry are faithful and scouts 
are posted in all directions to give timely warning of any 
approach of the enemy. Priest-hunting will probably before 
any great length of time become as prevalent as it was formerly 
in England and Ireland, and promises to afford the Govern- 
ment plenty of employment and expense. A curious instance 
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of Prussian logic and consistency occurred not long ago, when 
the Provincial Governor of the Rhine provinces addressed a 
circular to the rural deans of the diocese of Cologne, and the 
Governor of Westphalia, and another to the Cathedral Chapter 
of Paderborn, requesting them to order public prayers to be 
offered up in the churches of these dioceses for the health of 
the Princess Albert of Prussia. Now to act in such a manner 
is to commit an act of jurisdiction that belongs to the ordinary, 
and therefore these official communications were invitations 
to the persons concerned to exercise episcopal authority. The 
Government, therefore, notwithstanding their own laws, which 
strongly forbade the exercise of episcopal authority within a 
diocese where the bishop was deposed, in this case actually 
asked the rural deans of Cologne and the Cathedral Chapter 
of Paderborn to do a thing that they have prosecuted and 
imprisoned hundreds of others for doing. 

In the diocese of Miinster steps were taken to hinder the 
yearly procession of the Blessed Sacrament on the feast of 
Corpus Christi, which had from time immemorial been observed 
in that part of the world as a holiday, and the parents of all 
the children who took part in it were fined for permitting them 
to absent themselves from school. The non-Catholics who 
were spectators in the street and had their children with them 
instead of being at the school were exempted from this 
punishment, which circumstance showed clearly for whom 
justice is intended in Prussia. Most of the Déllingerite clergy 
are priests who had prievously fallen under ecclesiastical 
censure or were excommunicate, and the people who follow 
them and compose their congregations are those who had not 
practised their religion for years, and had virtually lost their 
faith, Their whole number in Germany is stated by an 
Anglican journal to be thirty thousand, with one bishop and 
sixty priests. In Switzerland the numbers are greater, as 
suspended and apostate priests and excommunicated persons 
flock there from all parts of Europe and America, feeling sure 
of a welcome from the infidel and free-thinking Government 
now in power, which encourages the movement and subsidizes 
its clergy. The people are obliged to make a semblance of 
church-going, if only to exhibit their strength and to keep 
up an appearance of uniformity, but the universal opinion of 
all who know the country well, is that Alt-Catholicism has run 
its course and is already regarded as a thing of the past, which 
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must collapse as soon as the State ceases to protect it. Frater- 
nizing with the irreligious element amongst the Protestants has 
already commenced, and some of their party are prepared to 
go any lengths. The churches remain shut all the week 
except for service on Sundays, when the sermon, composed of 
violent attacks on the Holy See, is the principal attraction. 
Dr. Reinkens never ceases in public and private to inveigh 
against the Church, and boasts that there are millions of 
Catholics who think as he does, but have not the courage to 
express their opinions openly and act as he has done. 

The whole tendency of the movement is rationalistic and 
anti-Christian, a fact that is beginning to be understood amongst 
all really religious Protestants, whether of the Low or High 
Church schools. There was a good deal of coquetting at first 
between the Ritualists and the Alt-Catholics, but every year 
has made the former more and more cautious, till we now see 
the better portion of them completely holding alcof, and even 
in their journals condemning what has been done! Their 
cause is now more or less advocated only by the moderate 
High Church and Broad Church parties, who sent delegates 
to attend their conferences. The High Church movement, as 
a movement, was distinctly one in the direction of the Catholic 
Church, whilst Alt-Catholicism is a distinct movement against 
it. Herein lies the clue to the impossibility of a cordial 
fraternization. The more apparent this becomes, the more 
entirely is the hand of friendship extended by the Broad and 
free-thinking members of the Anglican, Greek, and Protestant 
communities. The Low Church party do not consider sufficient 
progress has been made in the contest with Rome to enable 
them to show much sympathy, and their journals are rather 
severe against those Anglican clergy who have shown pro- 
clivities in that direction. Last summer when M. Loyson, 
one of the apostles of this new sect (who was married at a 
civil registry in London) came to London to enlighten the 
British public on Church questions, it was curious to observe 
how strongly his cause was advocated by the advanced Broad 
Church party. 

In addition to these apostate priests in Germany, there is 
another class of men who, from their disobedience to ecclesi- 
astical authority and support of the State, have received the 
appellation of State Catholics. Such men accept the nomi- 
2 Vide Church Herald, Pilot, &c. 
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nation of lay patrons and Government officials for vacant posts 
without seeking ecclesiastical institution, and in this way have 
incurred sentence of excommunication and are practically the 
same as the Alt-Catholics. Very few, however, have come 
forward in this discreditable light: if they are untrue to the 
Church they generally join the ranks of open heresy at once. 
The clear insight the peasantry of the poorest districts evince 
in these matters, and their horror of such priests, is one of 
the most satisfactory aspects of the situation, and may 
eventually prove the means of counteracting all the machi- 
nations of Prussian legislators. 

For the present, anything but passive resistance is useless. 
A rebellious or refractory curate, no matter how much he 
may be in the wrong, is sure of Government support if the 
parish priest or any of his supcriors find it necessary to 
reprimand him. A glaring case of this sort occurred not long 
ago in the diocese of Breslau, when a parish priest was 
imprisoned for six months for rebuking and suspending his 
curate (on the authority of the bishop, Mgr. Forster) for excess 
in drinking. Six persons also were convicted by the tribunals 
for defaming him and were sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. Interference of this sort, in matters purely spiritual, 
would not be tolerated for a moment in England by the least 
powerful of the dissenting sects, but it is a matter of ordinary 
occurrence in Prussia, to such an extent are the people sunk 
in dependence on the State. The old principles of Paganism 
are being revived in this nineteenth century, the chief of which 
was the omnipotence of the State in all matters both temporal 
and spiritual. It is not now a mere dispute as to the inves- 
titure of ecclesiastical persons with temporalities and doing 
of homage, which was so often the cause of strife and legis- 
lation with the early Kings of England and Emperors of 
Germany, but the very essence of what is wrong in itself, 
viz., the attempt to make the Church a mere department of 
the State like the army, navy, or police. The Holy Father 
has declared it to be the greatest heresy of modern days, and 
the one which it is especially necessary to contend against. 

There is no choice, therefore, about the matter. Necessity 
must, sooner or later, compel all true Christians to range 
themselves under the one banner of Truth, and victory must, 
as in old times, be theirs. The leading theory of modern 
German legislation may be summed up in their determination 
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to train the new generation in complete and total submission 
to the State, which may be expressed in other words as war 
against the Church, Catholicism, and Christianity. Hitherto 
the petty and relentless measures that have been adopted 
have met with little success, and the result has rather been 
to make people at large recognize more clearly than ever the 
importance of communion with the See of Peter. The English 
Press have lately declaimed loudly against the so-called tyranny 
of the Spanish Government towards the Protestants, because 
the laws of the Constitution have been explained so as to 
forbid any proselytism or public exhibition of belief on their 
part. With regard to German tyranny, they have observed 
a marvellous silence. The strongest sympton of disapproval 
in the daily Press consisted in remarking that Prince Bismarck 
had proceeded farther than was prudent in his warfare against 
the Church, and that the English practice of religious liberty 
was the wisest course to pursue. And yet, which of the two 
countries, Germany or Spain, is the more deserving of censure 
from an impartial outsider—Spain, where the Protestants are 
a mere handful of foreigners, who seek to undermine the united 
faith of a united people, or Germany, which seeks to extirpate 
and destroy, by a series of brutal laws, the religious belief of 
more than a third of her own people? 

When it is remembered, in addition, that the tyranny com- 
plained of in Spain consists in forbidding placards of religious 
services to be exhibited on the walls of a town, where the 
custom of advertising in such a manner does not prevail, as 
in England, and that, provided no outward expression of their 
belief is exhibited to the public, they may conduct themselves 
as they please, have any number of ministers they like, and 
a completely free internal organization, one is amazed to see 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, who boast of their keen sense 
of justice and fair-play, attempting to make capital out of such 
a state of things, whilst they completely ignore what has 
been happening in Germany for the last three years. And 
when it is further remembered that in Germany, besides the 
exiles, the imprisonments, and the fines, the Church has not 
even the power of appointing its own clergy, nor that of 
exercising the most purely spiritual rights, and is ground down 
in a manner unprecedented since the commencement of Chris- 
tianity, one is more lost in amazement at the unreasonable 
prejudice thus displayed. There is something supremely 
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ludicrous in the idea of Germany finding fault with any one 
for religious tyranny ; and yet the concluding remarks of a 
leading article in the Standard on the subject, declare the most 
practical method for England and Germany to show their 
disapproval of Spanish proceedings would be by the with- 
drawal of their respective ambassadors from the country. The 
power of the revolutionary sect in this whole question is very 
remarkable, and the intense hatred it universally displays 
towards the Catholic Church most evident. H. B. 











Highways and Byways. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOLLAND. 


More than half a century has passed since Colley Grattan 
made popular by his admirable sketches the title which we 
have ventured to assume for our present chapters. Would 
that with it we could as easily assume his powers of observation 
and delineation. As it is we must content ourselves with 
using, at second hand, a title that suits well our present purpose, 
which is, to set before our readers our wanderings during the 
past summer; for these indeed have led us through highways 
in every sense of the word, as well as through such very byways 
that at times we have doubted if they were ways at all. 

So once more, and for the third time, we crave the reader's 
indulgence while we wander with him over well known roads or 
turn aside into less frequented ways. We do not offer to be his 
guide, nor do we profess to give him much valuable information ; 
at most we hope but to suggest pleasant places for vacation 
rambles if he is in doubt where to go; or if he is already familiar 
with the scenes, we may yet revive pleasant recollections and so 
renew a-past enjoyment. 

Our entrance into the Continent was by a highway—a 
highway in one sense only, for otherwise it was the lowest by 
which we could travel. One evening early in July we sailed 
from Harwich on the low Essex coast, and the next morning 
found ourselves between the still lower and more muddy banks 
of the Maas on our way to Rotterdam. The Maas was an old 
friend under a new name, the pleasant Meuse had settled down 
into this muddy Dutch river, as not many miles away the 
glorious Rhine is stagnating out of life among the marshes from 
which Holland has so wonderfully sprung. 

And so, as we have said, Holland is in one sense a highway 
to the Continent. So at least most people at this season seem 
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to regard it: for as we draw near the famous city of Erasmus, 
the chief matter of interest seems to be, will the steamboat catch 
the express train. Our fellow-travellers are going to the Rhine, 
to Switzerland, or to some place further on; no one seems to 
think of Holland but as a kind of terminus where one takes care 
to arrive at the last moment and to quit at the first. And so 
we come to regard ourselves almost like railway officials whose 
end is the station and who are personally indifferent to the hours 
of the trains and the perils of the way. For we have resolved 
in defiance of public opinion to spend at least a few days in 
this wonderful Holland, before wending our way to higher lands, 
which seem so irresistible to those who are around us. 

It had always been a mystery to us how people got into 
Holland. We are told it is below the level of the sea; and 
indeed over the low banks of the Maas, we saw the tops of 
steeples and other buildings which told us of the lower level on 
land ; and yet when we reached Rotterdam we stepped on level 
shore easily enough, and so were disappointed to find that we 
had not to go down a ladder into the Low Countries, as we 
always had a vague impression we should have to do. 

Knowing that Rotterdam was only half Dutch—its inter- 
course with the outer world having rubbed off much of its 
nationality with very many of its peculiarities—we determined 
to go inland at once and took the train for S’Gravenhage. 

The French who have re-baptized well nigh the whole of 
Europe, and who somehow or other became our instructors in 
modern travel, call the royal city La Haye, and so we as dutiful 
pupils have followed its teaching and speak of the Hague. 
Our hasty view of Rotterdam is taken from the windows of a 
crowded omnibus, and is as rapid and superficial as could well 
be imagined. However it suffices to show us what is a 
peculiarity of the place and what must impress a Dutchman 
from any other city with wonder, though to our un-Dutch eyes 
it is an ordinary enough sight; in fact we observed it without 
noting, and only appreciated it when we had visited Amsterdam. 
The canals which form the central highway of every street, are 
filled with water that ebbs and flows with every tide. So it 
comes to pass that these water-ways are—not exactly clear and 
bright—but at any rate not stagnant and putrid; which as far 
as our observation went, could not ke said of Dutch canals else- 
where. So at Rotterdam an inland Dutchman may and will 
open wide his eyes in marvel at a tide which rises and falls some 
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twelve feet, and at canals whose waters are endowed with life 
and motion. The railway (Hollandsche Spoorweg) carries us to 
the Hague in less than an hour. We have not courage and 
patience enough to make the journey in ancient fashion, and 
leave the canal boat (¢rekschuit) as the Hollanders themselves 
have done, to the heavy merchandise and poorer classes. We 
pass in quick succession places whose names seem to make them 
familiar, indeed we have but a nominal acquaintance with them ; 
but at any rate they do not, like so many others, disappoint 
us. There is Schiedam with its three hundred distilleries of 
the “precious liquor,” gin, hollands, which you please, though 
properly it is Schiedam ; there it stands enveloped in smoke and 
redolent, out to its very station, with local smells which are not 
all of spirit. For Schiedam, like Cologne, has odours which are 
not perfumes. And well indeed it may, seeing that its population 
comprises sixteen thousand people and forty thousand pigs! 
The bipeds manufacture and help to consume the spirit, the 
quadrupeds work not, but fatten upon the grain. Sturdy Dutch 
are they, both in their several ways, and, as the picture galleries 
of Europe show us, dear alike to the hearts, eyes, and hands of 
the native painters. Next follows Delft, a name familiar in our 
mouths as household words, for what household is without its 
delft ? Dickens, if we rightly remember, has photographed the 
place, or should we not rather say, has painted a Dutch word- 
picture of it, somewhere in his Magazine, which is so good that 
it will well repay a search for it even with so vague a reference 
as we can give. And as we travel on towards the Hague we 
look with wondering eyes upon the scenery around. It is so 
familiar, the wide-spreading flat country, every broad meadow, 
every stagnant weed-covered ditch which encloses it and shuts it 
off from just such another meadow on every side of it; every 
high and narrow road which rises above and between these 
verdant meadows and as verdant dykes; every cow ruminatiag 
in the rich pastures, or turning its calm, placid eyes on the 
passing train; every farmer jogging along on his heavy horse, 
and every milk-maid with her bright copper pail, seems to have 
been painted for us years ago by Cuyp, who has caught too with 
such wondrous skill, the sun-glow which illuminates without 
brightening the scene, and with its rich haze of golden warmth 
makes languor an enjoyment and idleness almost a necessity of 
life. Here at our very entrance into the land, came upon us 
that strange sensation, which repetition could never make quite 
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familiar, and which sometimes comes across us so queerly in 
dreams, that we have somewhere and somehow seen and felt all 
this before. We appear to know what will occur next, and see 
beforehand place and circumstances which are yet upon us for 
the first time. Who has not felt and shuddered at this, which 
in many cases are so inexplicable? But here of course the 
mystery is soon unravelled. The Dutch painters—those at 
least who are Dutch in their subjects also—seeming to have 
little to kindle their imaginative powers, throw their strength 
into the real, and concentrate into a literal reproduction of what 
is before their eyes, the faculties which with others are more 
variously employed. The materials for their compositions are 
of necessity few and simple, but these they have deeply studied 
and honestly represented. Doubtless there is a dignity in this 
simple treatment of homely and unpicturesque scenes; for in 
truth there is a refinement which the cultivated eye cannot fail 
to recognize, that raises them—artist and picture alike—into a 
very high place on the roll of art. 

But of this we may have more to say when we come to the 
picture galleries. We touch upon it here only to account for the 
impression of familiarity which Dutch scenery produces. 

And now we are at the Hague, which differs widely from the 
Rotterdam we have left and the Amsterdam which we are next 
to visit ; differs much more now than it did thirty years ago, 
when it had its canals for streets and its quaint gabled houses 
tottering over the unclean waters. For now these waters have 
passed away for the first and last time, the canals have been 
filled up, and broad streets with noble mansions, shaded by 
fine trees, lead into gardens, and (for Holland) a wonderful park, 
which indeed would hold its own in more favoured lands. 

The park, however, is not new: indeed it has given its name 
to the city itself. For we are told the counts of Holland built 
a hunting lodge here in 1250, and the little village that stood on 
its outskirts was called the Count’s Hedge (S’Graven Hage). 
And, though the old chateau has long since disappeared with the 
counts that dwelt in it, the grand wood remains in which they 
hunted ; remains, too, in well-nigh as wild and untrimmed a 
condition as they found and left it. Landscape gardening has 
fortunately spared the noble trees, contenting itself with cutting 
a few well-shaded avenues, and planting a few duck-ponds 
with rickety bridges and quaint summer-houses. But these 
latter are too few and on too small a scale to mar the sylvan 
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beauty of the scene. In truth, the natural dignity of the wood 
has been too much for the small efforts and bad taste of the 
people, and so has frowned down their encroachments and 
retained a wild beauty, which is indeed rare in this artificial 
land. 

As we have said, the Hague has scarcely any of the usual 
characteristics of a Dutch town. Its broad streets, wide squares, 
and noble mansions show it to be a royal and aristocratic city, as 
indeed it is. For here dwell the King, the Ministers of State, 
and all those people who naturally accumulate round such a 
centre. A few remains of earlier times, with which moreover 
the memories of such great men as the De Witte and Barneveld 
are associated, give an historic look to what might otherwise 
pass as a mere modern town. Yet is there a quiet dignity 
about its brick palaces and sombre State residences, which 
remind one of St. James’ and Kensington Palaces, as indeed they 
have the same Dutch origin. 

But to see the Hague in its brightest and best aspect, one 
must turn away from these official quarters and stroll, drive, or 
tram along that most beautiful avenue in Holland which extends 
for three miles to Scheveningen. An avenue it is in the truest 
sense, or rather a cluster of avenues separated by noble trees, 
into several paths: one for carriages, another for tram-cars, 
and a third for foot-passengers. Pleasant is the shade these 
stately trees afford, and bright the flickering sunlight which 
plays in fantastic figures over passing objects. Plenty of 
benches are there for those who would enjoy the favoured spot, 
and bright flowers in abundance to gladden the eyes. For 
closing in the avenues on each side are villas of quaint form 
amid beautiful lawns and flower-beds: not shut in, as with us, 
by ugly walls and jealous screens, but within reach of the eyes 
at least; thanks to the watercourses, which here do duty for 
high fences, and which protect without concealing the beautiful 
gardens beyond. And beautiful, indeed, are the flowers in this 
land, where they are a universal passion, the neat, prim habits 
of the people show themselves to best advantage in spots like 
these, which stretch mile after mile along this beautiful road ; 
where the wealth and refined tastes of the higher classes, to 
whom exclusively these villas belong, are thus a public benefit 
rather than a private privilege. 

Scheveningen, to which this delightful avenue leads, is a 
fashionable watering-place and has the general characteristics 
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of such a place, as well as very peculiar features of its own. Of 
course, there are no rocks nor shingle here ; indeed, there is not 
a single stone in Holland which is not a foreign import, and so 
the shore is one vast sweep of sand. The only distinction is 
between the high sand and the low sand; and only in Holland 
would this distinction be observed, for the high is but a few feet 
above the low. 

The Dutch householder builds his house upon the sand, as 
indeed he must do if he builds at all; and though his wooden 
foundation does occasionally play strange erratic tricks, yet on 
the whole he manages to fix his piles as well as his house, 
and from his height of some twenty feet looks down, calmly and 
contemplatively, as a Dutchman ever does, upon the wild waters 
of the German Ocean, which roll in grandly upon his seemingly 
defenceless shore. 

But fresh air and the “ebbing Neptune” must be enjoyed 
out of doors, and for this purpose the people at Scheveningen 
have invented or introduced an admirable seat, which is most 
emphatically the right thing in the right place. It is a wicker 
chair, in form like that of a hall porter : large, for it is for a Dutch- 
man, and light, for it has to be moved about according to the varia- 
tions of sun, wind,and tide. And yet it is not a character-less thing 
like a camp-stool, nor an incongruity, like a Ramsgate sofa on 
the sands ; nor is it the unconsidered thing which ministers to 
the whim of the moment. It has, with all its lightness, a 
grandeur and dignity befitting the place and people. It is let 
out for a fixed period—a day, a week, a season—and into it its 
owner retires when he has had it arranged with due consideration ; 
and then the sun comes in just as much as he chooses, the wind is 
shut out, and the sea is at hand—its broad base sinks pleasantly 
beneath the sitter, but sinks equally and not too low, while its 
flexible material enables it to adapt itself to his will, almost to 
his whims. 

There is an excellent hotel on what the Hollander calls the 
heights, with those innumerable outdoor tables and chairs, which 
are as conspicuous by their presence everywhere abroad, as they 
are by their absence everywhere at home. 

The fishing village lies modestly behind the watering-place, 
between it and the Hague ; but its boats form no small feature 
in this pleasant scene, which, as more inland ones, has long 
since made itself familiar by the realistic pictures of Vandevelde 
and Bakhuizen. 
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The natural elements of the scene are few and simple 
enough : a broad stretch of sand closed in by hillocks or dunes 
of the same unpretending material, and the wide ocean dancing 
in gentle play before it. But a life is thrown over the monotonous 
strand by the hotel and its surroundings. The upper terrace is 
alive with festivity: gay flags flutter in the breeze, and a well- 
filled orchestra in the midst contributes no small share to the 
cheerfulness of the scene, while a broad flight of Norwegian 
granite steps connects a scene which might be found in any Spa, 
with the bright sands and their seaside characteristics, the 
bathing machines, the wicker chairs, and sundry circular tents 
which stand scattered about, with canvas sides that can be 
opened and closed at pleasure to admit or exclude the breeze 
and the sun. In short the great charm of Scheveningen is this, 
that outdoor life being the chief desire, it is above all other things 
provided for. An obvious arrangement enough one would think, 
and yet withal one that seems to be generally overlooked in our 
English watering-places. 

Scheveningen has also its place in English history, for here 
it was that Charles the Second embarked at his Restoration, 
and here too it was that Samuel Pepys played a no small part 
in his reception. Pepys tells us all about it in his immortal diary 
how he was “up early and went to Scheveling,” and visited the 
Hague, which he pronounced to be “a most sweet town, with 
bridges and a river in every street,” a bold use of the word 
“sweet,” which is due rather to his enthusiastic loyalty than to 
his discernment, and here it was that his devotion to his King 
carried him still further to the risk of another sense, whose loss 
would perhaps have cost his readers many a pleasant hour—and 
thus it came to pass: “By the time we came on board again, 
news is sent us that the King is on shore: so my Lord fired all 
his guns round twice, and all the fleet after him. The gun over 
against my cabin I fired myself to the King, which was the first 
time that he had been saluted by his own ships since this change ; 
but holding my head too much over the gun, I had almost 
spoiled my right eye.” 

Perhaps the chief attraction of the Hague is its Royal 
Museum. It is well housed, and yet not in a building intended 
for any such purpose. The Maurits Huis was built by Prince 
Maurice of Nassau for his own residence; and so has a fine 
vestibule and noble staircase leading to handsome but not too 
large apartments thus there is plenty of wall space, and yet a 
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certain look of habitable comfort about the place which makes 
one feel at home among the treasures. And treasures indeed 
they are which are collected here in both departments; for 
the Museum is both a picture gallery and a cabinet of curiosities. 

The pictures are. almost entirely Dutch, and seem to have 
been selected with the greatest care—the gallery must have been 
well weeded, had it ever been that mixture of good, bad, and 
indifferent which one finds elsewhere. The pleasant result is 
that the collection is not over large, and thus one is spared that 
weariness of eye and mind which acres of canvas inflict. One 
can pause anywhere and be sure of finding something within 
reach which will well repay any amount of careful study. More- 
over, the pictures, with a few exceptions to be noted, are not large. 
They are truly cabinet pictures, before which one can sit at ease 
and enjoy thoroughly what the painter intended for your enjoy- 
ment. In truth, the aim generally is not very high, nor has the 
artist gone far in search of subjects. Indeed one feels that he 
has not gone or searched at all, but has contented himself 
with taking what is close at hand, and generally even the 
simplest within that narrow home circle. And yet there is a charm 
about these pictures which one cannot resist, although one feels 
sometimes ashamed to be attracted by such mean subjects and 
works so unimaginative. There is a power herein, and what 
is it? It is truth, which speaks so unmistakably in these re- 
productions of the people and their surroundings. Again, it is 
colouring, in its strength and perfection which raises the 
meanest objects into worth; and yet again, it is honest work 
of eye and hand, which has ever a dignity of its own which 
calls for and obtains recognition. These are characteristics 
which ennoble the Dutch school, and enable it to hold its own 
amid the galleries of Europe. It does not aim high, but it 
achieves its aim ; it does not strive after the ideal, but it makes 
the real its own. What it undertakes to represent it puts before 
you in a completeness which has scarcely ever been rivalled and 
never surpassed. 

The larger pictures have generally a freer handling, but yet 
withal an accuracy of conception which somehow keeps that 
freedom under control. The chief work is the world-renowned 
Young Bull, by Paul Potter ; and this is the best illustration of 
what we have just said. It is as real as real can be, it is a 
positive deception, so life-like is it ; and yet it is of the highest 
art. It wins at once the admiration of the least and of the best 
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informed critics, and this few great works can do. It appeals by 
its truth to those who can understand this only, while it satisfies 
in its accessories and its general arrangement those who require 
much more. So, too, is it with the larger portraits here by 
Rembrandt, and still more especially at Amsterdam, where Carl 
du Jardin comes out with a force which few would expect who 
know him only elsewhere by his small landscapes. 

The other department of this Royal Museum is filled with a 
Japanese collection which once was unique, and which even now 
is by far the most complete in Europe. 

Every one knows that till within the last twenty years the 
Dutch were the only nation admitted into Japan. This long 
and constant intercourse, however restricted, enabled them to 
form the collection which is at once curious and instructive ; for 
it gives a wonderful insight into the domestic life and habits of a 
strange people. There are figures representing every class and 
occupation of life, as well as specimens of all their productions 
and the instruments by which they are wrought. In short, one 
may here form a more correct idea of Japanese life, in all its 
various phases, than one can do elsewhere of any European 
nation. For where can we find any similar collection to illustrate 
the latter ? 

A railway journey of forty miles carries us to Amsterdam. 
Leiden and Haarlem are passed on the way, but do not now 
detain us. Perhaps the reader needs to be informed that Leiden 
is in Rhineland, or, as the Dutch spell it, in Rijnland. The 
Rhine is indeed here ; it can hardly be said to flow, for it has 
sunk down into the lowest state of decrepitude, and has adapted 
itself to its last home, and so is a kind of canal. 

Some years ago we were asked, when at Leiden, to see the 
end of the noble river, and a steamboat excursion was proposed 
to a place called Katwijk, where the decrepit Rhine is got out 
into the sea. We were told that sundry locks would be opened 
when the tide went down, and the poor, worn out river would 
dribble forth to make its way amid the mud and shoals which lie 
in wait for it. There would it die out amid the débris of its 
former course, and easily might one imagine the trophies of its 
once powerful career condoling in their stagnation with the river 
which shared their fall. But in truth, we had no heart for the 
sight, and so passed on, as now, leaving Katwijk unvisited. We 
are soon convinced that Amsterdam is the dutchest of Dutch 
cities. It realizes all our expectations. It is all canals and bridges. 
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It is a large semicircle, the straight side is a branch of the Zuider 
Zee, its outer circumference is a wide canal, and inside it has 
four corresponding ones, which seem like fosses to protect a 
citadel within. These are the great features, but it has its 
numerous details, like a Dutch picture, some seventy small 
canals, which necessitate two hundred and fifty bridges. And 
through all this, with as little winding as even a Dutch river will 
submit to, flows the river Amstel, which gives its name and 
much of its dignity to Amsterdam. But if.the Amstel is the 
glory of the Dutch Venice, it is, as often happens, its cross also. 
Its waters flow in grandly for the place, but the getting of them 
out is a very serious question, which has daily to be solved. So 
the inhabitants live in constant danger of inundations, which 
anxiety is not diminished by the knowledge that their stand- 
point is at best as insecure. The houses are all built upon piles 
driven closely together through the bog and sand into the solid 
earth beneath. Of course these piles decay, and then a house 
sinks downwards or topples over. If it does not sink very low, 
or only gracefully inclines on one side, it is considered safe. 
Some fifty years ago the great granaries of the East India 
Company sunk away altogether into the mud with seventy 
thousand hundredweight of corn in them. 

Heavy waggons of course there are none, nor, indeed, are 
they needed, where every street of business has its river-way, and 
every warehouse its adjacent wharf. It is not long since the 
only kind of hackney coach was a sort of sledge drawn by one 
horse, the driver walking by the side and occasionally oiling the 
under runners. Even now, when carriages and omnibuses ply 
along the streets, they are not allowed in many parts to pass 
one another or to meet, but one route only is permitted, one end 
of,the street being the appointed entrance for all, and the other 
the only one for departure. This necessitates some rather cir- 
cuitous driving, which is at first puzzling enough. 

Amsterdam has often been compared with Venice ; why, it 
is difficult to imagine ; it should rather be contrasted with it, 
for their differences are more striking than their resemblances. 
What they have in common is water, and even this, in truth, is 
as different in the two cities as can well be imagined. 

In Venice it is the bright, blue Adriatic, in Amsterdam it is 
the brown sewerage of a large city. In the former it flows in 
and out with every tide, in the latter it stagnates in a scarcely 
moving stream. At Venice your gondola dashes the bright, 
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laughing spray into your face as you recline close over the trans- 
parent water, and its saltness is a life and invigoration in the 
southern clime; but at Amsterdam the ponderous barge ploughs 
its way through the foul water and leaves behind it a fouler 
stench, which would sicken any one but a Dutch bargee. In 
both places the buildings which fill the streets are large and 
stately ; but while the Dutch merchants’ stores are of red brick 
and of design as sober as the material of which they are con- 
structed, the Venetian palaces, which yet were designed for like 
purposes of trade, are of materials as costly as their designs are 
noble or fantastic. There is, of course, congruity in this, which 
those who raised them in both places understood. The bright 
and costly marbles could bear reflection in the dancing waters 
around, and throw back the broken lights which play upon their 
polished surfaces, with an effect which enhances the beauties of 
each. But what could such style of architecture do, overhanging 
the opaque compound which in Amsterdam does duty for water ? 
The warm tone of red brick and the brightness of enormously 
large flat windows, are better suited for a place where play of 
colour there is none, and where, fortunately, the sense of smell 
seems equally absent. 

So Amsterdam will not gain by comparison with Venice, 
and surely those are not its wise admirers who force it into such 
august company. But taken by itself, as in fairness it should be, 
it has many attractions, and a kind of beauty which is not to be 
gainsaid. 

It is full of life ; not a noisy and pretentious life, but a quiet, 
steady Dutch life, which has much dignity about it and a home- 
liness which wins the heart, especially of an Englishman. The 
canals are full of large barges, in which everything is carried : 
heavy merchandise, fruit, vegetables, and flowers, all commingle, 
and make up somehow a bright and cheerful scene. Then the 
ponderous drawbridges, which swing up like those of medizval 
castles, and with a like cumbrous apparatus of chains and scaf- 
folding ; these are often in motion, for unlike Venetian bridges 
—which indeed have lofty staircases ascending and descending 
on either side, and so are passable for heavy traffic below but 
not above—these are level with the street, and have to rise and 
make way for the traffic which comes in the larger vessels. 

Then, again, Amsterdam and its inhabitants are wonderfully 
clean. They seem to have nothing in common with the sur- 
rounding waters. If anything, they carry the virtue of cleanliness 
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to an excess. The houses are always being cleaned, inside and 
out, so that it requires much circumspection to walk about the 
streets, especially in the morning. When engines of more 
orthodox kinds are not playing upon the front and windows 
of the house, it is most probable that some inmate may be seen 
projecting half length out of an upper window, and dashing cans 
full of water against the front, with a seeming unconsciousness 
or a philosophic indifference to the fact that water seeks its own 
level, and that the passer-by is in the way of the action of that 
natural law. These are the inconveniences ; but what comfort 
is there in the clean linen of the hotels, and what pleasure in 
the bright faces and the spotless dresses of the inhabitants: 
The very children who run about the streets are clean—clean 
in their persons and their clothes with a cleanliness which makes 
it safe and pleasant to look upon them and to come near them. 
And then their love of flowers. It is, as we have before 
remarked, a passion with the Dutch—a universal passion which 
shows itself in the choice flowers of the rich and the simple 
plants of the poor; in the tulips of the one and the cheap 
geraniums of the other. We sometimes think it must be the 
knowledge that flowers owe so much to manure that makes 
these cleanly people so tolerant of foul canals. They are a 
thoughtful and meditative race, and perhaps they look through 
the unpleasant means to the bright and sweet end ; seeing and 
smelling in the fetid slush the flower which draws such beauty 
out of so unsightly a thing. The language, as far at least as it 
shows itself in the streets, in the names of trades and notices, 
has a comic look to the wandering Britain: it is his own with 
a difference, and seems quite as good and well-spelt English 
as much which would fain pass muster as such in France and 
Germany. 

For example, we copied the following from the shutter of 
an eating-house opposite to which we stopped for shelter in 
a shower: “Hier kan men eten vor 71 cents de person. Wijn, 
bier, likerwein, biefstick eny.” Lodgings to let is “Kamers te 
huur.” Baths are described as “Koude en Warme, Zee en 
Rivier baden.” Hospitals for sailors is “ Zeemanshuis;” a 
coffee-house is “ Koffiehuis ;” the sign of the Red Lion is “De 
Roode Leeuw,” with quite an English sound ; the West Indies 
House is “Oost Indisch Huis,” while quaint English is some- 
times varied by as quaint Latin names for institutions, like 
“ Tecum habita,” “ Diligentia,” “ Doctrina et Amicitia.” 
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The Picture Gallery here is not so well housed as at the 
Hague, but in some respects the collection is finer. Van de 
Helst’s Banquet of the Archers, and Rembrandt’s Night Watch 
are well known, and have of late been popularized by excellent 
oleographs. But beyond and beside these the strength of this 
admirable national gallery lies in its large portraits, and chief 
among these is Carl du Jardin’s Portraits of the Five Governors 
of the Spinhouse at Amsterdam. The subject is simple enough : 
five elderly men dressed in black, with a light background 
which throws them out in fine relief; yet in the hands of a 
great artist how much has been made of them. I know not 
where there are other portraits by this painter, who seems some- 
how to have devoted himself to small landscapes which seldom 
rise to great excellence. But seeing here what he could do 
in figure painting, our attention has been drawn to the subjects 
he has introduced into his scenes, and these we find well repay 
seeking out and studying, for they are full of life and humour 
which sometimes has a tendency to run riot. 

We have said nothing about the churches and _ public 
buildings, for indeed in this Calvinistic land the former are bare 
enough and almost inaccessible, while the latter are well-nigh 
as uninteresting. And moreover, it must needs be confessed 
that Holland in a hot July is not a place to linger in. The air 
in the town is heavy and soporific—excellent, perhaps, to sustain 
and develope Dutchmen, but not bracing and elastic enough 
to encourage lionizing. The spring or the late autumn are more 
seasonable periods. But at all times Holland will interest and 
amuse the tourist; it will furnish him with contrasts to what 
he will find elsewhere, and will inspire him with respect for an 
industrious and honest people, who first built up their country 


by patient toil, and now sustain it by constant vigilance. 
H. B. 

















At Valentano, 1867. 


—p— 


ANOTHER story yet, Adéodat ? 

What shall it be, I wonder? Something true, 
You say, and something I have seen myself. 

Why, child, my life has been a quiet one, 

Not much worth telling in it—only just 

When I was fighting for the Santo Padre. 

So, that is what you like the best of all, 

What you would like to do yourself, to fight 

And die for Pio Nono? So he said, 

Our brave young Captain, and your namesake too, 
And truly I believe that he was given 

By God to be a blessing to us all. 

So brave, so modest, reckless of his life, 
Something too much, they said: but ever mindful 
Of all besides ; the first to do and dare, 

The last to speak, so that perhaps his words, 
When they did come, were all the more remembered ; 
And those who knew him best had heard him say 
It was his wish, if God so pleased, to die, 

While young, a soldier’s death—he had his wish. 


We had fought hard that day at Valentano, 

And all of us, the Captain at our head, 

Had washed away our sins in Jesu’s Blood 

And, strengthened by His Body, gone to battle. 
One had hung back a little, a poor boy 

Of eighteen summers, from the Captain’s country. 
Franche Comté: “ Why, you see, mou Capitaine, 
It is not long since I confessed, and this 

Will not be much of an affair, I hope 

To follow you in many a harder fight 

Than this will be.” ‘“ No matter about that— 
Follow me zow,” said our Adéodat, 

“ Both you and I shall fight the better, Léon ; 
And think, would not your mother tell you so ?” 
It was enough—the Captain had his way. : 


The work was sharper than young Léon thought, 
And many a one who fell thanked God, I know, 
That he had made his peace with Him. I saw 
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The Captain raise his arm, and with his sabre 
He signed the Cross, shouted “ /x omine.” 
No more: the Garibaldians rushed upon us, 
From where they lay in ambush, and he fell. 
Pierced by their bayonets. 


The hospital 

Was nearly dark that evening when I went 
For a last look, perhaps for a last word, 
From our Adéodat. The floor was wet 
And slippery with blood, the flickering lamp 
Showed faces—some such young ones !—all convulsed 
With the last agony, and some were calm 
And fixed for ever in the peace of death. 
And there were stifled cries of pain, and names 
Of far-off loved ones, broken words of prayer— 
Thank God, no curses ; and the white cornette, 
So dear a sight to dying soldier’s eyes, 
And the priest speaking the absolving words, 
And bidding the brave Christian soul depart 
In Jesu’s Name. 

At last I saw the face 
I sought for. It was very calm and white, 
And the dark moustache made it whiter still : 
Less grave by far than when in life. I wished 
His mother could have seen the smile it wore. 


Once more I passed between the ghastly rows 

Of dead and dying. I had reached the door 

Just as a man, wounded to death, was brought 

Upon a litter. “ Lay him down,” they said, 

‘He has not many minutes more to live, 

And he knows no one—let him die in peace.” 

“Léon ! mon garcon,” but his ears and eyes 

Were closed to sights and sounds of earth. I knelt 

And prayed beside him waiting for the end. 

Then, suddenly, he lifted up his hands, 

And all his face flashed into light and life, 

And in a clear loud voice he cried : “ Je vois 

Le Capitaine, mon Capitaine, je viens /” 

“ Poor lad!” they said, “ he raves of Valentano, 
.And his last charge ;” but I—I think not so. 

I think that he, who on that battle-eve 

Prayed him so earnestly to follow him 

Up to the altar, had for the last time 

Bade his boy-comrade follow where he led, 

Through the dark valley, to the Feet of God. 

















Notes of Mission Work in Scotland under 
James the First. 


—_—o—— 


WE have before us two letters written by Father Patrick 
Anderson, S.J., to the Father General of the Society, in the 
years 1611 and 1620. These will be found interesting as doing 
in some measure for Scotland what Father Morris’ interesting 
Series has done for our Catholic forefathers in England, and 
as bearing witness to the equal courage and fidelity of Scotch 
Catholics in the maintenance of their faith, and to great 
triumphs of Divine grace in the conversion of souls. Father 
Anderson was himself a Scotchman, born in the county of 
Elgin or Moray. He was the nephew of Dr. John Leslie, 
Bishop of Ross, who was a faithful adherent of Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, and her Ambassador at the French Court. After 
completing his education at the University of Edinburgh, 
Father Anderson joined the Society of Jesus at Rome in the 
year 1597, passed through his studies in philosophy and 
theology with marked success, and became especially noted 
as a mathematician and linguist. He was selected for the 
Scotch mission, and after reaching London in November, 1609, 
proceeded at once to commence his missionary work in his native 
country. In this he spent the next two years, quitting Scotland 
for a period towards the close of the year 1611, in obedience 
to the orders of his Superior, Father James Gordon, of Huntly. 
This was considered a step of necessary precaution on account 
of the violent persecution which his zeal and success had 
stirred up, and the diligent search being made for him on all 
sides, from which, he remarks, he had frequently escaped only 
by evident miracle. At the time of his departure Father 
Anderson left only one priest behind him in Scotland, a man 
already worn out by age and toil; two other secular priests, 
Andrew Creighton and Roger Lindsay, having been appre- 
hended and sentenced to perpetual banishment in August of 
the previous year. 
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While in Rome he was appointed in the year 1615 first 
Rector of the Scotch College, founded fifteen years before 
by Pope Clement the Eighth, but he was allowed by his 
Superiors to return to the scene of his former labours, after he 
had held this post for five years. 

It was upon this second occasion that on St. Patrick’s day, 
the 17th of March, 1620, he was betrayed by a pretended 
Catholic, Andrew Boyd, for the bribe of 475, into the hands 
of the magistrates in Edinburgh, by whom he was rigidly 
confined in the Tolbooth, frequently summoned and examined, 
and threatened with barbarous torture. His second letter to 
Father Mutius Vitelleschi, General of the Society, contains so 
interesting and graphic an account of this trial that it deserves 
separate insertion. Whilst in daily expectation of death he 
was set at liberty, on the petition, it is supposed, of the French 
Ambassador, the Marquis Deffiat, who chose him for his 
confessor. After publishing in 1623 a work on Zhe Ground 
of the Catholic and Roman Religion in the Word of God, and 
after preparing, it is said, two other parts in continuation of 
the same book, as well as a Manual of Devotions for Scotland, 
he died in London on the 24th of September, 1624, at the age 
of forty-nine. In the Scotch College at Paris is preserved a 
work in the handwriting of this Father, Wemoirs of the Scotch 
Saints, which he compiled while imprisoned in Edinburgh, and 
of which he makes mention in his letter dated May 14, 1620. 

Father Anderson was, as we have seen, especially qualified 
to bear witness to the state of the Church in Scotland in the 
reign of James the First. His missionary excursions extended 
both over the Highlands and Lowlands, he was conversant 
with all classes, rich and poor alike, and he was greatly trusted 
and esteemed by all. He was evidently a man of ability and 
learning, of great strength of character, tact, and self-possession ; 
and more than this, he had pre-eminently the virtue, courage, 
and self-devotion of the true missioner, ready and anxious to 
give up his life at any time for the faith, as we gather from 
his own expressions, and from the constant fatigue, privations, 
and perils to which he was exposed. 

We can give only a few of the incidents, miraculous cures, 
and examples of heroic defence of the faith, especially on the 
part of converts, which Father Anderson narrates in his first 
letter, and which took place not only amongst the poor and 
uneducated, but principally amongst the Scotch nobility, 
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showing how large a proportion of noble families in the 
country were firmly attached to the Catholic religion. 

The title of the work with which this Father’s name is most 
connected shows that he had carefully studied the Scriptural 
argument for the: Catholic faith, He evidently used it as 
one of his chief weapons in attacking the ignorance and 
prejudices of the Protestant ministers, and in proving points 
of controversy with those who had the credit of being strong 
in Bible texts. Even before he reached Scotland he narrates 
that : 


At the house of an English nobleman, where our Father spent a 
day or two, he entered into a discussion with a certain youth. He 
was giving abundant proof of various dogmas of the Catholic faith, and 
observed that the young man was quailing under the force of his 
arguments. The Father added, “If I do not prove that there exists 
neither Church nor faith among the English Protestants, and this out 
of your own Bibles (he used their Bibles only on such occasions), I 
will embrace your belief. Let the minister be called; I will propose 
to him three questions only ; and if they do not reduce him to silence, 
I will be yours. The minister came. ‘There were many Catholics 
present, and all sat down to table. The unskilful minister began the 
discussion by defending their custom of reading the Bible. He said 
that the Bible was easily to be understood, and contained all articles 
of faith, and in express terms, as they say. He reiterated that nothing 
was to be believed beyond the pure and unmixed Word of God. 
Our Father said a few words calculated to divert suspicion, and then 
replied, “I do not deny that the Bible is to be read, and read through ; 
but, pray, is it not said to be a dogma of your faith that there are only 
two sacraments ?” 

“It is said and believed,” replied the minister. 

“So far so good, said our friend ; “ but in what part of the Bible do 
you find this? In what chapter, what verse? Is it from the Old or the 
New Testament that you make this out ?” 

To this the minister made no answers, and the Father continued, 

“From what part of the Bible do you prove that Baptism is a 
sacrament? And whence do you prove that the Lord’s Supper (for so 
they name it) is a sacrament? Again, it is an article, and a funda- 
mental article of faith, that Christ Jesus is by nature the Son of God, 
and consubstantial with God the Father. Now tell me, pray, in what 
part of the Scripture is this asserted in terms?” The minister was 
confounded, and only replied by silence. The Catholics were delighted, 
and the heretics were amazed. Our Father continued his discussion 
upon other articles of our holy faith with the minister, whom he left 
considerably shaken by this argument, and not ill-disposed towards the 
Catholic religion. A certain noble widow, also a heretic, was present 
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at the discussion, saw the defeat of the minister, and promised to 
become reconciled to the Roman Church. I was in haste to go to 
Scotland, and thus was unable to remain longer with the minister, 
although he earnestly begged of me to do so, not to mention the danger 
which attended my delay in England. 


Father Anderson was, as we might have expected, too 
cautious to give the names of any of those mentioned in his 
narrative. He was much more successful in precluding identifi- 
cation in that respect than he was in concealing his own share 
in the incidents recorded. The reader must not allow himself 
to be confused by the constant changes from the first to the 
third persons. 

New perils, as he says, awaited him in Scotland. He knew 
not where to go or whom to trust. He recommended the matter 
to God, and although the frost and cold were increasing, began 
the journey on foot, and made the acquaintance of certain 
Catholics. He strengthened the wavering, encouraged those 
who were fighting boldly, and guided the well intentioned. 
Amongst these latter was one Protestant lady of rank, who 
had Scripture at her fingers’ ends. 


There lived in Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, a certain noble 
lady, married to a Catholic nobleman. The latter begged the Father 
to speak with his wife. The Jesuit and other priests were intimate 
visitors at his house. Our Father examined the lady’s general dis- 
position, but at first with caution. He then spoke to her of the fear 
of God, from which she conceived no mean opinion of the Father. 
On the following day he began to speak of the Holy Scriptures, and 
of the words of Christ, which she had at her fingers’ ends. She was 
a sister in Christ, so the ministers name those who are best versed 
in the Scriptures, and most tenacious of their opinions. On the third 
day he spoke of our faith, and of the marks of the Church, quoted 
from the Protestant Bible. On the seventh day she abjured heresy, 
made her profession of the Catholic faith, and received the sacraments 
of the holy Church, to her own great consolation and to the joy of 
the many Catholics who were present. She remains so constant in 
the faith as to rival that veteran soldier, her husband. 

There was a widow, who was ill, and who was visited by the minister, 
who offered the usual consolations. She begged him to do one thing for 
her, to bring her the Communion, as she was in her agony. He refused, 
saying it was not the custom, and she made a somewhat severe retort. 
This was the cause of her conversion. She was afterwards happy enough 
to receive our most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, from which she 
derives strength to persevere in the faith, desiring to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ, devoted to assiduous prayer and to pious reading. 
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One of the greatest difficulties which a Catholic missioner 
has to overcome in a Protestant country is to secure for those, 
whom adverse circumstances, poverty, sickness, a position of 
dependence or of serious obligations, and the like, place at 
the mercy of others, that real liberty of conscience which is 
practically denied to them. Father Anderson gives an amusing 
description of a clever manceuvre by which he was able to 
continue his spiritual visits to a bedridden Catholic lady. 


Our Father used often to go to a certain city of this kingdom in 
order to visit a Catholic widow, who had been confined to bed for 
six months. The heretics began to suspect, and it was said openly 
by many that the frequent visitor was a priest. The Father heard 
it, and bade the Catholics, of whom three noble ladies were present, 
to be of good cheer. He left the widow’s house and went to the 
principal inn, which was just opposite the minister’s house. On entering 
the inn he ordered supper, desiring meat and eggs to be cooked, 
although it was a Friday. He then went to the minister’s house, and 
saluted him most affectionately in the name of an intimate friend of 
the minister’s. He invited the minister, in the name of the same friend, 
to come to the inn, that they might drink together. When the minister 
came out of his house, our Father proposed a walk through the principal 
street of the town, because the greatest danger lay in that quarter. 
They set off together. The Catholics could not help laughing when 
they saw the Father walking with the minister. The Protestants were 
surprised, but laid their suspicions aside, and spoke kindly and civilly 
to him. A certain Catholic nobleman met them, and the Father 
brought both to the inn. They sat to table, and the minister drank 
so much that he could not return to his house, though it was opposite 
the inn. The dishes were brought in, and placed on the table in due 
order by the servants, who laughed to see the minister so drunk. 
“*O rare preacher, and minister of the Word,” said they, “ who teachest 
others, but dost not teach thyself!” Thus all suspicion was averted 
from our Father. 


It is evident that Father Anderson soon arrested a great 
deal of public attention, both amongst Catholics and Protestants, 
for the depth and soundness of his theology, the readiness of 
his wit, and his skill as a debater on general subjects as well 
as on questions of religion. He was well versed in the views 
and arguments on the Protestant side, and courageous enough 
to seize upon every opportunity of confounding an adversary 
or gaining a soul to the Church. On a discussion undertaken 
with a Protestant gentleman at the wish of his Catholic relative, 
it was evidently as a skilled theologian that he occupied three 
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or four hours in expounding to him the mystery of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and with such force and clearness that the Catholics, 
who had requested to be present, were filled with joy, and the 
Protestant himself acknowledged that he had wandered from 
the truth. 

About the month of August of 1610, the two secular priests 
above referred to were seized and imprisoned. Those in 
authority who were most opposed to Catholics took part in 
the trial which was presided over by the Earl of Dunbar. When 
Father Roger Lindsay was asked whether he knew Father 
Anderson, Lord Dunbar began to say much in his praise. 
The good Father, in commenting on this, adds: “ Praise which 
Anderson knows well is not true. For man’s praise is vain, 
and as the flower of the field so is his glory.” Again, when 
he tells how two false brethren sent their officers to arrest 
him, he remarks of himself in the third person, “God was with 
Anderson, although Anderson had not stood by God as he 
ought.” In the same character, he touches on an incident which 
beautifully illustrates his singular courage and charity. 


Another false brother, who almost lived in the house with me, 
wrote to the English Council about my age, disposition, habits, and 
all that might cause me easily to fall into their hands. Anderson was 
aware of this, having been put on the scent, but still remained with that 
false brother, forgetful of his ingratitude and evil treatment, reconciled 
his wife, a most obstinate heretic, to the Church, and bestowed the 
same benefit upon other friends. This he did because he knew it to 
be the duty of one inscribed among the Society of Jesus to overcome 
evil by good, and that nothing would more become a son and soldier 
of the Society than returning good for evil, and for cursing, blessing. 
Whilst the Father remained with that false brother, he saw him afflicted 
by God with various and so extraordinary diseases, that all declared 
him to be struck by the hand of God, and beyond the hope of remedy. 
Our Father visited him notwithstanding, consoled him, and imparted to 
him the benefits of the Church. 


In the same rank of life as most of those whose conversion 
or recovery from serious illness the Missioner records, was 
another great triumph of faith granted to his ingenuity and 
supernatural trust in God. 


The heretic wife of a certain Catholic nobleman was very ill. Her 
state was becoming worse, and the physician was sent for. He 
proclaimed her case desperate, in presence of the heretical minister 
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who was in attendance as usual. Our Father arrived, and caused 
himself to be announced as a physician. He discussed the nature 
and violence of the disease with the earl and others. He saw no 
hope of her recovery, but told her to be of good cheer, promising 
her health; the Father understood the health of the soul, if she would 
but obey the physician. She promised. He prescribed a potion to 
mitigate the heat of the fever. This he set about making, with much 
ostentation, though it was only barley-water ; talking the while to the 
servants, who stood waiting for orders, of the properties and effects 
of the herbs, so as to give the bystanders the idea that he was a doctor. 
When this was done, our Father withdrew, and earnestly prayed God 
to save the soul of the countess, that He would overflow her with 
light that would lead her into the Church. He prayed to St. Patrick 
for that intention, and after his prayer was over, he went up with 
the earl to the countess’ bedroom. He told the earl to watch, and 
that he would soon see how powerful was the right hand of the 
Most High. He offered her a little of the barley-water in a spoon, 
with the relics of St. Patrick reduced to powder and mixed up with 
it. She refused again, and a third time, and with such an angry 
face, that you would have said she was impelled by the devil, at 
whose malice our Father marvelled. At last she drank it. 

After half-an-hour she exclaimed, addressing the many assistants, 
“Oh, show me, I pray, the way of salvation; let me at least die 
well, who have lived in error! Why this delay? Let me enjoy Him 
who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life !” 

The earl was astounded, and ordered all out of the room. When 
they were gone, the Father asked the countess if she wished to be 
received into that Church in which all her ancestors had died ? 

“ Most sincerely do I desire it.” 

** Dost thou wish to be received into the bosom of the Catholic and 
Roman Church?” 

“Why this delay?” replied she. ‘I do vehemently desire it ; let 
me die well; let me enjoy Him Who took the Catholic Church to His 
Spouse ; let me die with Him Who died for me; for I know that he 
cannot have Christ for a Saviour who has not the Church for a ruler 
and mother.” 

When our Father heard these words, he absolved the countess 
from the sentence of excommunication, and received her into the 
Church. He then heard her confession, on account of the virulence 
of her disease and the shortness of the time, and absolved her from 
her sins. She expressed loathing of her minister, and railed at him. 
She even sent to tell a certain countess, her daughter, that no minister 
was to cross the threshold of her mansion. 


Transferring the scene from the south to the north of 
Scotland, we find further proofs of the strength of the faith 
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in the Catholic nobility of the Highlands. The narrative 
which follows introduces us to a lady who, though she 
describes herself as small in stature, yet was evidently in 
cleverness, spirit, skill, and wit more than a match for half-a- 
dozen Presbyterian ministers : 


Many were received into the Church, and not a few were reconciled. 
One was a noble lady, who was a bitter Calvinist, but who now perse- 
veres with such constancy in her attachment to the Church that, 
although much persecuted by the ministers and by the loss of her 
goods, public infamy, and by a threat of excommunication, . . . and 
much more of the sort, she still holds out manfully for the cause of God. 
This noble lady suffered much from a painful disorder, but our Father 
was enabled to alleviate her pains. He earnestly commended the 
matter to God, and applied certain relics, which she still wears. The 
pain instantly decreased. The Bishop of Moray, who surpassed all the 
Scotch ministers in ability, cunning, and wickedness, sent one of them 
to dispute with this lady. When she saw him she exclaimed : 

“A great honour, truly, for a minister and a preacher of the Word 
to argue with a woman only intent on household cares. Are you 
not ashamed to enter the arena with a poor little woman, who knows 
but how to sew and to weep? Weep over your own state, Master 
William (for so the preacher was named). I am, as you know, much 
occupied in various ways, and will, for the sake of brevity, propose one 
question. If you answer it, I shall propose others, suggested by a 
woman’s brain.” 

“What is the question?” asked the minister of the Word. 

“From what part of the Scriptures,” asked she, “can you prove that 
your ministers are sent by God to preach the Word and administer the 
sacraments ?” 

“Ours is an extraordinary mission,” replied the minister. 

“Just so,” retorted she, “therefore I wish to see the extraordinary 
text of the Bible; you will not deny yourselves that you have not an 
ordinary one. Nor will I deny either that you are extraordinary 
ministers, extraordinary in life and morals, as compared with the clergy 
of the world ; you are married and they are not; you grasp at lucre and 
interest, they never do. You have extraordinary customs, extraordinary 
sacraments, you even preach an extraordinary Bible; truly it is no 
wonder you have an extraordinary mission! But pray do not be angry 
with me for this one question. Do not Luther and the Lutherans 
declare themselves to have received an extraordinary mission, and 
before them Arius and the Arians, Zwingli and the Zwinglians, and 
any number of others? How can they all have received an extra- 
ordinary mission, when they are diametrically opposed in matters of 
dogma? Is there not one God, one faith, and one baptism? More- 
ever, good Master William, who can see without the light of nature? 
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God ought, as often as He gives an extraordinary mission, to endow those 
whom He sends with extraordinary signs of such an extraordinary mission, 
such as the gift of miracles, or a way of life somewhat above the 
common. If these do not exist, how can the Christian people believe 
any one to have an extraordinary mission unless he be endowed with 
extraordinary gifts? This is plain from your Bibles. Moses, indeed, 
Elias, St. John the Baptist, and St. Paul received an extraordinary 
mission, and were thus endowed with extraordinary gifts; to wit, the 
gift of miracles and a wonderful manner of life.” 

** And we,” said the minister, “can do signs and wonders.” 

“What wonders?” asked the lady. 

“The number of souls that we convert to the light of the 
Gospel.” 

“Convert them, forsooth! you pervert them. Does not Luther 
himself, whom you condemn, Arius, who condemns you, and Zwingli, 
who condemns both, pervert others? And yet, in defiance of the whole 
world, you assume, what has yet to be proved, that your perversion is a 
conversion. But let us return to the first question, Master William, for 
it is dangerous for us women to wander from the point. Pray show me 
any text in your Bible by which you can prove your extraordinary 
vocation, and pray quote the very words. Really and truly, Master 
William, that you may see the futility of your appeal to an extraordinary 
mission, I, poor little woman, will prove from the pages of your Bible 
that I myself have just as extraordinary a mission as your ministers. 
What is the reason, pray, that you ministers, with your extraordinary 
mission, should preach, and your wives do not? For your own Bibles 
say, ‘They shall be two in one flesh, and what God has joined let no man 
put asunder.’ If the heavens declare the glory of God, why should not the 
ministers’ wives. ‘The same prophecy says, ‘ Let every spirit praise the 
Lord,’ and elsewhere, ‘Let young men and maidens, let the old with 
the younger praise the name of the Lord.’ And the Holy Ghost 
descended on the women as on the men on the day of Pentecost. 
I will add one thing more,” said the lady. “It will not be in your 
power to injure me, Master William ; I reckon your threats as nothing, 
I count your excommunication a benediction, and the loss of my goods 
no such terrible thing. And I am ready even to die for the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman faith. I regret one thing, that I found 
the true religion so late; but I know the last are to be first, and the 
first last.” 

The minister returned home in a rage. She devotes herself so 
completely to a life of piety, and so well does she combine the duties of 
Martha and Mary that one cannot say which of them she imitates most 
perfectly. She passes whole hours every day in vocal and mental 
prayer, and although occupied with many household cares, is so united 
to God by ejaculatory prayers, and so detached from earthly things, that 
her only desire is to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. 
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The judgments of God work themselves out as it were 
oftentimes, not only in ways suggested by the simple faith in 
God’s providence manifested by the victim of another’s wicked- 
ness, but often also through the unconscious agency of some 
one whom God makes the instrument of His retribution. Thus, 
in Father Anderson’s narrative— 


There was in the north of Scotland a good old man, whose habit it 
was to wear a crucifix round his neck. One day as he was drinking 
with a Protestant, the latter spied the crucifix, which enraged him, and 
the thought occurred to him to assassinate the old man. He saw as it 
were a black man, who bade him to kill his old friend. They paid their 
reckoning and went home together. They had to pass along a very 
quiet street which was near the sea. There the heretic said to the old 
man, “ Now thou must die.” 

“Why?” said the Catholic; “are not we friends, and very intimate 
friends? Dost thou think that God is not here, who sees, and who will 
on one terrible day ask an account of thy actions? I die a Catholic, 
and die willingly. Blessed be the day on which it is granted to me to 
die for the Catholic faith. Doubt not,” continued he, “that this image 
of the Crucified will accuse thee and will make the whole thing known, 
for God is mighty, and to Him nothing is impossible. This is His 
image Who knows all things, and Who has said, ‘There is nothing secret 
which shall not be revealed, and nothing hidden which shall not be 
made manifest.’” 

“Thou shalt die,” repeated the heretic, and forthwith cast a rope 
round the old man’s neck, strangled him, and threw him into the 
sea. 

This heretic ruffian meanwhile went at large as before, and the 
murder remained a secret. The lord of the manor, who was an earl, 
used often to ask where the old man was. All he could learn was that 
he had remained out late drinking, and had been seen returning home 
with one whose name was mentioned, and who was well known to the 
earl. The earl had some slight suspicions only, but, in all probability 
by a Divine inspiration, caused the assassin to be seized and cast into 
chains. The heretic ruffian was equal to the occasion, and denied 
having ever committed any murder. No evidence was there by which 
the assassin could be convicted. At last the earl himself showed the 
assassin a very beautiful crucifix, which he had in his oratory, asking 
him to swear by Him Whose image it was. Wonderful to relate, no 
sooner had the assassin seen the crucifix than he owned to all, saying, 
“The image well knows all, I own my guilt, I deserve to be punished. 
What a wonder! The old man whom I, urged by the devil, killed, told 
me that the image he wore round his neck, and which was very like 
this one, would discover all, just as it has happened.” The Catholic 
earl marvelled at the providence of God. The heretics were astounded, 
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and pronounced him worthy of death. He underwent capital punish- 
ment. ‘The earl told me all this almost word for word. 


It was apparently while he was still engaged visiting as 
many places in the north as he could safely enter, or in which 
he might hope to do any good, reconciling some, and sought 
after everywhere by the ministers, with many an attempt to 
entrap him on the part of spies, that God gave our Missioner the 
great comfort of reconciling his brother to the faith. 


When I was in my native county of Moray, I was visited by many, 
especially relations, with whom I used to speak of the Catholic faith, 
that they might promise to embrace it. One brother only remained 
obstinate in his errors. Meanwhile the Bishop of Moray was leaving no 
stone unturned to get hold of me, but, thanks be to God, in vain. My 
brother was seized with a dangerous illness. I was very anxious, but saw 
danger on all sides. It was evidently dangerous for me to go to my 
brother, and not to go was to expose him to eternal perdition. The 
Catholics discouraged me from going, but I commended the matter 
earnestly to God, and went to him. I spoke of the Catholic faith, and 
urged him to become a Catholic, upon which he expressed the greatest 
desire to be reconciled to the Roman Catholic Church, and was so 
overwhelmed with sorrow whilst making his confession that I cannot 
sufficiently admire the goodness of God towards so obstinate a heretic. 
When he had made his confession, I spoke of the Holy Eucharist. 

“Whatever Christ said,” said he, “I firmly believe; the things of 
faith are not to be weighed by the senses, but by the understanding. 
Christ ever blessed said, ‘This is My Body.’ I also believe all that 
the Holy Catholic and Roman Church believes. In this faith I will 
gladly die, and for this faith I am ready to suffer all things if I survive.” 
When I heard this I gave him the Blessed Sacrament, which I had 
brought round my neck for the purpose, and which he received with the 
greatest devotion and reverence. He said he would not remain in ved 
while His Lord and Saviour came under his wretched roof, but would 
prostrate himself upon the floor. I had but little time, so I only made 
him a short exhortation, and gave him the last blessing. I told him to 
think of nothing but God. He fell sweetly asleep in the Lord during 
the following night. This great blessing was granted to me and to him 
by Him from Whom is every good and perfect gift, and to Whom alone 
as the Author be all honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Many Protestants have what is in their case a very incon- 
sistent, and, as we may call it, superstitious conviction that a 
Catholic priest has received power to heal many, or at least 
some particular diseases. But when they combine with this 
persuasion, in sign of its being a real grace from God, humility, 
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teachableness, and a sincere desire to know the truth, God has 
often worked the cure, and so brought them into the Church. 
Father Anderson relates three instances of this as having come 
under his own notice in Scotland. 


The son of a heretic nobleman, also himself a heretic, was blind. 
Some friends went to the father and persuaded him to see a Catholic 
priest, telling him that his son would certainly recover his sight if 
they would both promise to embrace the Catholic religion. They 
promised. The Father instructed them in the mysteries of the Catholic 
faith, heard the son’s confession, and celebrated the mysteries known 
to the faithful. Towards the end of the mysteries, the Father took 
a relic of the true Cross, and made the sign of the Cross three times 
with it upon the boy’s eyes. He then consecrated the Precious Blood 
of Christ, to be received and adored. During the elevation and adora- 
tion of the Sacrament, the youth exclaimed that he saw. His parents 
could not contain themselves for joy, and so evident did they consider 
the miracle that they abjured Calvinism, were received into the Church, 
and participated in the Sacred Mysteries. 

A woman had been lame for many years. She was herself a heretic, 
but she heard from some Catholic friend that a Catholic priest was 
to pass near where she lived, and that to Catholic priests had been 
given the power of healing the lame, and of helping those labouring 
under any sickness, adding that she might test that power by her 
own experience if she would enter the Roman Church. The lame 
woman agreed, our Father went to her house, and instructed her in 
the faith. After he had instructed her he heard her confession and 
gave her the Blessed Sacrament, which she most reverently received. 
The Father then made the sign of the Cross five times with his thumb 
on her knee, which was the seat of her ailment. Whereupon, by the 
mercy of God, from Whom all healing power is, she rose whole and 
sound, and walked without the stick she used to use. She perseveres 
steadfast in the Catholic faith, and declares that in it alone resides 
the power of healing the sick. 

A young heretic was subject to the falling-sickness. His friends and 
relations learned that one of our Society had received of God the great 
grace of healing this sickness. The family, though heretics, were 
delighted, and went to visit the Father. They begged him to bestow 
upon their son the blessings of the Catholic Church, in which they 
declared they had heard that the gift of miracles existed. 

“Do you believe, Father,” asked the youth, “that Christ commu- 
nicated the gift of miracles to His Apostles?” 

“I do believe it,” was the reply, ‘such are the express words of 
Christ, Who, when He sent His Apostles to preach the Gospel, 
endowed them with this power. And did not the successors of the 
Apostles,” continued the Father, “receive that same power, when 
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Christ Himself said, ‘He who shall believe in Me shall do greater 
things than these.’ Besides, when Christ said to the Apostles, ‘Go 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ are we to conclude because no 
mention is made of them, that none of the successors of the Apostles 
have received the mission to preach the Gospel? In the same way, 
when He gave His Apostles the gifts of miracles in express terms, why 
should not He have given it to their successors, or at least some of them? 
The Apostle St. Paul says they were to be constituted pastors, doctors, 
and workers of miracles in the true Church to the end of ages.” 
Convinced by these and similar arguments, the youth declared his 
vehement desire to be received into the Catholic Church. He was 
received, made his confession, and reverently received the Lord’s Body. 
By God’s mercy He was completely cured of his disease, and gave 
thanks to God, Who, whilst healing the body, cured also the soul. 


The last extract that we shall take from this first letter 
of Father Anderson is his description of a very bitter mode 
of persecution, to which little attention is drawn in these days, 
when we are wished to suppose that the spirit of Protestantism 
has nothing to do with persecution or intolerance. While so 
much indignation and impatience are expressed at excommu- 
nication as a spiritual sentence pronounced for spiritual 
offences, it is curious to read of the virulent temporal penalties 
exacted for the exercise of liberty of conscience in spiritual 
matters by definite Protestant excommunication, most correctly 
so called. Father Thomas Abercromby, after passing from 
England into Scotland in the time of James the First, marvelled 
to find the bitterness of persecution so much more intense in 
the north. There a person excommunicated for being a 
Catholic is disqualified from possessing his paternal estates, 
or from making a contract with any one, and is liable to 
prosecution for attempting it. A Catholic heir may be dis- 
inherited by his heretic father. If any one fails to give a 
reason for not frequenting heretical churches he is excom- 
municated, and if he remain a year under this sentence, all 
his goods and chattels are confiscated. Protestants will not 
remain in the house with him; he is unable to mix in society 
with others, or to walk openly in the streets. He must walk 
at night only and secretly, to the great detriment of health and 
risk of property. A Protestant will neither eat nor drink with 
him, and if he speaks with him, he himself is either excom- 
municated in turn or some public and shameful penance is 
pronounced on him. 
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Of course, to evade such iniquitous laws, any stratagem or 
contrivance that is not sinful may be allowed. A Catholic 
nobleman, to avoid the excommunication threatened against 
him, had recourse to a most amusing artifice. 


Being very steadfast in the Catholic faith, when the ministers cited 
him to appear before his congregation, as they call it, he began to 
shuffle and sent one excuse after another. They decreed the 
excommunication unless he satisfied them. The Catholic unfolded 
his plan to his servant, to a surgeon, and to a public notary, who were 
his friends, and who pledged their faith to stand by him. The 
nobleman then mounted his horse in presence of the surgeon and of 
the notary. They set out on their way, but as soon as they reached 
a suitable place safe from observation, the nobleman jumped off his 
horse and cried out that his leg was broken. People ran up, for he 
was very well known in that neighbourhood, and friends and kinsfolk 
began to condole with him. The surgeon talked of the nature and 
danger of a broken leg, and applied I know not what poultices and 
fomentations. The notary confirmed it by a public document. Thus 
our Catholic was able to evade their excommunication for a year. He 
walked about so cunningly leaning on his stick, that any one would 
have believed his leg was broken. When I first saw him I thought so, 
but he told me the whole truth with great delight. 


Father Anderson thus sums up his experience in Scotland 
during the two years of his mission work before he left the 
country, to allow the animosity raised against him to subside— 


Though so great is the severity of the persecution, to which I have 
thus briefly alluded, so great is the steadfastness of the Catholics, so 
large their number, and so great the eagerness of their souls to approach 
the Divine Mysteries, that they seem to have inherited the fervour of 
the primitive Christians. God confirms their zeal and constancy by 
many miracles. He it is Who alone works true miracles, and Who, for 
the strengthening of the faithful, and for the confusion of heretics, by 
means of His servants, of whom I am the least and the greatest sinner, 
works wonders in the Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church. 





Three Views of the Eastern Question. 


THE changes which have come over the condition of what is 
conveniently called the Eastern Question have been so many 
and so sudden, that it seems almost dangerous to speak with 
certainty, in a paper that cannot be read for a fortnight after 
it is written, as to what is its present aspect. But we may 
assume, for the purpose of argument, that a breathing time has 
come, and that the minds of men may be at last usefully 
directed to that which is the centre and kernel and marrow 
of the whole matter, and which, for various reasons, has been 
kept comparatively out of sight by more than one public 
speaker and more than one public writer. It may be freely 
allowed that the fallacies which have been introduced into the 
argument have not all come from one side; and no particular 
object of good that we can see would be served by any 
endeavour to recapitulate them, except so far as they still 
reign to turn the sympathies, the desires, and the prayers of 
good Christian people in the wrong direction. Unfortunately, 
too many of them are still rampant, and to a certain extent— 
small enough in some cases—mischievous, to make it possible 
to pass them over altogether. We may perhaps see more 
clearly what is the true Eastern Question as to which Christian 
and Catholic Englishmen have to make up their minds, if 
we eliminate some few of the phantoms which it has been 
proposed to substitute for it. We use the word phantom in no 
offensive sense, meaning thereby something which pretends to 
be the Eastern Question, and is not so in truth. We are very 
far indeed, as will be seen, from imagining that these substitutes 
for the Eastern Question are not important in themselves and 
substantial enough to deserve consideration, so long as they are 
not unduly urged, so as to turn our eyes from what it concerns 
us to see. And it may be convenient to consider the various 
views, true and false, of which the question admits, as mainly 
three. There is the “British interest” view, there is the 
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“aggrandizement of Russia” view, and there is the view which 
considers, as the chief element in the question, the true interests, 
religious and political, of the Christians of European Turkey. 

I. To some persons, then, the Eastern Question means how to 
secure in the European provinces of the present Turkish Empire 
the maintenance of a state of things which is convenient to the 
material interests of Great Britain. In order to save time, 
we may give the creed of these persons as to the “Eastern 
Question” in the words of a newspaper writer who has been 
more vigorous and outspoken than any other on the side which 
he has adopted. Some naughty writers on the other side have 
spoken of the Pall Mall Gazette as a Mahometan organ. As 
to the question whether the writer in question believes in 
Mahomet rather than in Christ, or whether he believes in 
anything at all, we should be very sorry to have to express 
an opinion. But it is only fair to say that, whatever may be 
the conclusions to which he may have come, and however 
much his sympathies for the Turk may exceed in tenderness 
those with which he regards the Christians of European Turkey, 
he writes on the question before us, in the main, from a simply 
English point of view. Notwithstanding an occasional outburst 
of irresistible feeling against Christianity, as such, which only 
shows that he has not yet risen to the sublimest regions of 
indifference on the subject of religion, he avows clearly enough 
that he does not love the Turk for his own sake so much 
as for the sake of “English interests.” Speaking of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s late oration at the Guildhall—which he mildly 
censures for having been needlessly profuse in its declarations 
as to the obligations of treaties—the Pa/l Mall Gasette of 
November 10, writes thus— 


Since this phrase of “the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire” has been again brought under discussion, with the 
certainty, too, of being very actively if not hotly discussed, we cannot 
better define our own views of its meaning than by quoting what we 
said on the subject two months ago. “The maintenance of the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire” was never an accurate description of any 
English policy, and it has always been a misleading one. But there 
was a very good reason for its adoption. It is necessary in treaties, 
in despatches, in ministerial discussions, to use language as little 
offensive to the pride of foreign Powers as possible: so “resolution to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire” was adopted, as a 
polite and acceptable way of saying something else; namely, resolu- 
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tion not to allow Turkey to be seized by Powers, who would make the 
mastery thereof an enormous danger to England. Surely there is here 
a distinction with a very considerable difference—especially where 
‘support of the Turkish Empire” becomes ‘‘support of a loathsome 
Turkish Empire.” It is natural enough, perhaps, that people who have 
only their sympathies, their likes and dislikes to go upon, should 
suppose that Turkey should be maintained because Turks were at one 
time thought to be a nice people. We assure them it was not so. To 
be at home on the subject, they must learn that, whenever an English 
Minister or dip'omatist talked of maintaining the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire, he meant, and was understood to mean, this : “‘ Turkey, 
we are agreed, is extremely important and valuable territory. Its 
present possessors are in decay, and could not resist any strong Power, 
which chose and was allowed to take it from them. You, perhaps, 
would like to take it from them. It is conceivable that you may one 
day try to do so, by some convenient process of intrigue, embroilment, 
or conquest. But, as of course you know, you would then be 
in a far better position to strike at England, whenever a sufficiently 
righteous cause provoked you to do so, and we have to take care of 
ourselves ; therefore we warn you that you must not seek to oust the 
Turks wéthout our consent.” 


We have italicized the last three words ourselves, because 
they contain a hint of the possible modifications of the position 
which the writer takes up with so much boldness. There is 
something, in its way, refreshing in this lofty declaration of 
the principle of unmitigated selfishness. The people who think 
that we have anything to do with the social condition, miserable 
or otherwise, of the subjects of the Turks, seem to the writer 
to be hardly worth the trouble of a sneer. They have only 
their sympathies, their likes and dislikes, to go upon. They 
don’t like people to massacre, outrage, violate, and all that sort 
of thing. They don’t like tyranny, murder, the entire absence 
of protection for property, honour, or life. All these things are 
“sympathies,” and must be set aside if we are to be at home 
with our subject. The writer in the Pa// Mall, if he has not 
studied the speeches of the Athenian delegates in the famous 
Melian controversy, has at least unconsciously imbibed the full 
political wisdom of those masters in the art of fair, open, and 
jubilant avowal of the worst principles of morality. But it 
appears from his last words, as might have been divined 
even if he had not used them, that the “ Eastern Question” is 
not only a simple question of our own interests, but that it 
might perhaps be made worth our while to give “our consent” 
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to some proposals of our adversaries in the market. So, according 
to this view of the matter, the interests of the Christians under 
Turkish rule have nothing to do with the Eastern Question. 
What has to do with it, is the interest of Great Britain. It 
may, however, be made worth her while not to go to war. 
It certainly will not be worth our while if she is to go to war 
alone, and if a certain great Power not far from the western 
frontiers of Russia takes the part of the Czar. Even on other 
suppositions, it may be better to make our own terms rather 
than fight. And so the most high-minded, the most religious, 
the most chivalrous member of the Cabinet had better go to 
the Conference—and make the best bargain he can for the 
interests of his country!? 

It is not, of course, always the case that the writers who 
maintain this view of the “Eastern Question,” use language 
marked by all that disregard for the decencies of the matter 
which characterizes the utterances of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


1 What the possible interests of this country, for which we are to stipulate under 
the name of ‘‘ the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire” may turn out 
to be, cannot as yet be foreseen. But we may remark that the idea that, under no 
state of circumstances, could the interests of England permit the establishment of the 
Russians at Constantinople, is rather a new idea. It was not held two years ago by 
one of the most authoritative exponents of the policy of the Conservative party—the 
Quarteriy Review. In the number for October, 1874, the reader will find one of the 
most interesting and lucid accounts of the present state of Asiatic Turkey—since the 
disastrous ‘‘ reforms ” of Sultan Mahmoud—that it has even been our lot to meet with. 
It is an article that it would be far more worth while to reprint at the present moment 
than the article which precedes it—Mr. Cartwright’s attack on the Jesuits. It is just 
one of those articles which ought not to be forgotten—evidently from the pen of one 
extremely well acquainted with his subject. It begins with the following quotation— 
‘* Although in the opinion of some it matters but little to England whether an Othman, 
a Romanof, or a Hapsburg rules on the banks of the Bosphorus, it does in the opinion 
of all concern her very much whether a Turk or a Frank rule in the Valley of the 
Nile.” The reviewer continues—‘‘ Thus far the practical good sense of ‘Mushaven 
Pasha,’ Sir Adolphus Slade; and had the gallant Admiral added the Valley of the 
Euphrates to that of the Egyptian stream, and coupled the Red Sea with the Persian 
Gulf, the proposition would have gained in completion without losing in force.” The 
article ends with a highly wrought conclusion, in which the writer speaks of England’s 
policy as ‘‘ clearly traced out for her beforehand by the exigencies of her own great 
Empire.” He anticipates as inevitable the fall of the Turk, and adds “that the 
Russian flag will float supreme over every port on the Black Sea coast ; that it will 
even one day wave in sovereignty from the towers of Galata and the Seraskierat, is 
scarcely less certain, than that the sun once risen in the east will move onward to its 
place in the western heavens,” and adds that ‘‘ we too have almost reached the goal, 
and the very events that will ultimately award the Black Sea to our northerly ally will, 
we can hardly doubt, decide for us also into whose hands the key of our choicest 
possessions, the southern Asiatic route, will fall.” That is, we must have Egypt, and, 
we suppose he means, Persia or the Euphrates Valley. We do not quote him for his 
vaticination, which may easily be false, but to show that the Conservatives of two 
years ago were not afraid of Russia at Constantinople. 
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Far more respectable people talk about this or that line in 
the question as “patriotic” or “unpatriotic,” meaning to refer, 
not simply to the duty which all acknowledge, of not making 
the task of the government of the country more difficult than 
it need be, but also to the possible effect of the overthrow of 
the Ottoman Empire on the political‘ interests of England. 
It is only when such language is used absolutely that it rises 
to a level with that of the Pa// Mall Gasette—that is, when, 
whatever may be the condition of the Christian subjects of 
the Turks, and however hopeless may be the prospect of any 
improvement of that condition, it is avowed by Christian and 
Catholic writers that it is our duty to maintain the Turkish 
Empire at all hazards, rather than imperil our own interests. 

II. Another view of the “Eastern Question” which, though we 
think it very mistaken, we should be sorry to class with that 
of which we have just been speaking, is that which, considers 
it simply in the light of the possible aggrandizement, or even 
the possible predominance, which Russia might acquire if the 
Turkish Empire were overthrown. This, as has been hinted, 
is a far more respectable and religious view of the matter than 
the former view. It considers the interests of Europe and of 
the Church, not only the interests of England. It seems to 
have taken possession of many minds among Catholics, and 
it modifies the opinions of many, especially some of the 
French Catholic writers, who still do not adopt it for their 
own. For ourselves in England, we are, for many reasons 
on which it would be superfluous to enter here, singularly 
deficient, for the moment, in political writers who can command 
attention and form opinion. How we should treat them if 
we had them is another question which we may well leave 
unanswered. But there are many considerations which have 
great weight with Catholic minds, which make them suspicious 
of Russia, and, as a matter of natural consequence, fearful of 
the disruption of Turkey, when once the great leap in the 
argument has been made of seeing in the disruption of Turkey 
the inevitable aggrandizement of Russia. It is indeed a 
singular testimony to the ultimate impolicy of a system of 
persecution, that whereas, if Russia had dealt fairly and kept 
good faith with the Holy See and her own Catholic subjects, 
she might now be advancing to empire at Constantinople 
with the sympathy of all Christians, she has, as a matter of 
fact, made a very large number of Catholics regard her with 
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a terror and aversion greater than that which they feel for 
the comparatively liberal Turk. It yet remains to be seen 
whether these feelings are prophetic of the true results which 
might follow on her success, but that they exist cannot be 
denied. Among ourselves, there have been other causes at work 
for a considerable time. There has been for many years in this 
country a small but active knot of influential and honourable 
persons, who have been possessed with the idea, which they have 
done their best to propagate and popularize, that all the great 
evils of Europe, past, present, and future, are more or less bound 
up with the advance of Russian power and the activity of 
Russian agencies. These gentlemen are by no means blind to 
the influence which their position gives them over certain portions 
of the Press. It is curious that at the time when, according to 
the persons of whom we speak, Russian intrigues had brought 
about the convulsion of Europe nearly thirty years ago, the Czar 
was looked upon by all the Legitimists in Italy and elsewhere as 
the great support of lawful authority. We are not now con- 
cerned with the arguments on which this particular theory of 
the universal mischievousness of Russia is built, but we believe 
that they have their influence on many minds by the side of 
the, in our opinion, far more valid reasons that exist for dis- 
trusting the despotism of the Czar in the matter of religion. 

At first sight, few things seem more preposterous than to 
suppose that the Eastern Question can be even remotely helped 
to a solution by the abuse of Russia, and the careful collection 
of all that recent literature has produced as to the persecuting 
spirit by which the Government of that country has been 
animated since the partition of Poland in the last century, or 
even from an earlier date. No amount of details of this kind 
can make the Turk different from himself, or ameliorate the 
condition of the Christian rayahs. But we must give those 
who delight in such arguments credit for believing that there 
is no alternative for European Turkey but the Turk or the 
Cossack. We have never yet seen even an attempt to prove 
this proposition—which seems to present itself to some minds 
with so much of the authority and clearness of a self-evident 
truth, that we are not quite sure as to the indulgence which 
they will in their turn afford to those who cannot recognize it 
as founded upon solid grounds of reason. 

We shall presently say something as to the third, and as 
we conceive, the true and practical view of the Eastern Question, 
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which may have an incidental or more than incidental bearing 
on that second view of which we are now speaking. It cannot 
be denied that in one respect it leaves out of the question the 
immediate interests of the Christian population of European 
Turkey. It does not defend the Turk, nor do its maintainers 
argue that their government over their subjects can be improved 
to such an extent as to make it decently tolerable. Nor, 
unless we are mistaken, do they pretend to say that the 
ordinary condition of the subjects of the Russian Empire is 
as low or as bad as that of the Christians of whom we are 
speaking. That is, it is not argued that there is no protection 
under Russian dominion for life, for honour, for property. 
Barbarous, ignorant, and miserable the Russian population may 
be, but still they have their rights and are governed by equal 
laws. What is feared in Russia is the spirit of persecution, the 
determination of the Government to make all its subjects 
members of the State Church, and to rule that Church as a 
simple department of the administration, like that of the Police, 
or the Railways. Nor, on the other hand, do the advocates of 
this view think it much worth while to consider whether there is 
any inherent vitality in the Ottoman Empire, which may give 
it a chance of standing against the Russian aggression which 
is so much dreaded, unless it be aided by the fleets and armies 
of one or more of the great European Powers. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that the Eastern Question, in 
this view of it, is mainly a Russian question. Its solution 
depends on what may be thought advisable and possible in 
the way of keeping Russia out of certain countries which she 
is supposed to covet, whatever may be the wishes as to the 
future, or the condition as to the present, of the inhabitants 
of those countries. And, if the result should be to show that it 
either is, or has been, possible to give all adequate relief and 
even independence to the Christians of European Turkey 
without handing them over to the Muscovites—if it shall turn 
out that the inhabitants of the Balkan peninsula are, or were, 
perfectly fit to be trained to independence, religious as well as 
political, under the protection of the Great Powers, and that their 
tendencies and aspirations are such as to make them almost as 
unwilling to be vassals of the Czar as to continue slaves of the 
Sultan,—then the advocates of the “anything rather than 
Russia” policy will be found to have wasted their breath and 
something worse. They will have wasted their breath in arguing 
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the Eastern Question on a false issue, and they will have done 
something worse, inasmuch as they will have done what they 
could to make the other solution impossible, while it yet was 
possible, and, if it comes to be carried out, it may have been 
carried out less fully and at more cost than might have been the 
case, on account of their resistance. In saying this, we are saying 
nothing that will not be acknowledged as true by the advocates 
of this theory. They will be the first to confess that, if their 
view of the danger from Russia turns out to be chimerical, 
they will have been fighting on the wrong side, and doing 
harm instead of good to the cause of religion and civilization. 
Nothing but the fear of Russia has frozen their hearts against 
their natural sympathy for the Eastern Christians. It is for 
this reason that we cannot join them. The first and most 
direct claim on our sympathy belongs to those eleven millions 
of Christians in European Turkey—most of them, indeed, in- 
voluntary schismatics, and suffering most sore degradation for 
the sins of their forefathers—who are yet baptized like ourselves, 
and not one of whom can forfeit save by his own act the 
priceless inheritance of the kingdom of God. To wish that 
their lot may be alleviated, as it can never be alleviated, we 
firmly believe, under Turkish domination, and that in their 
newly found liberty they may be able to raise themselves 
intellectually, morally, socially, and religiously, so that the 
great movement of our days towards a return to Catholic unity 
may have its thousands of converts among them, if nothing 
more—seems to be the dearest and most undeniable duty of 
Catholic hearts. There are many ways in which this, and 
even more than this, may be brought about, but the most 
obvious and most indispensable of the means towards this 
end seems to be their relief from their present temporal 
bondage. It seems hard to be told that this must not be, 
because of what is at all events only a possible and not a 
certain contingency. We ought to be very sure indeed that 
the fall of the Turks inevitably involves the extension to 
European Turkey of the persecutions of which we have heard 
so much in Poland, and nothing else, before we consent to 
wish that the present condition of the Christians in Turkey 
should continue unchanged. 

III. It certainly seems like repeating a truism to say that the 
true Eastern Question is that which relates not to the interests 
of Great Britain or to the ambitious designs, real or supposed, 
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of Russia, but to the condition of the inhabitants of the 
provinces of European Turkey. We hear.a good deal about 
“sentimentalism,” and the foolishness of allowing our feelings 
and sympathies to guide us in matters of practical policy, 
yet “sentimentalism,” perhaps, is as respectable a motive 
for action as selfishness, and it might be as moral to overthrow 
the Turk because we cannot bear with his brutality any 
longer, as it would be to defend him with fleets and armies 
against the Cossack, merely because we cannot tolerate the 
ideas of the undue aggrandizement of the latter. After all 
is said that can be said with justice about the exaggerated 
feeling which has been aroused in England and _ elsewhere 
by what are known as the “Bulgarian Atrocities,” it still 
remains an acquired fact in contemporary history that the 
revelations which have lately been made will prevent our 
lifting a hand in defence of the Government under which such 
things are not only possible as occasional and exceptional 
outrages, but natural if not normal, unreproached and un- 
chastised if not regular and legitimate. Thus the real question 
becomes that of the condition of the Christian populations, 
who form the great majority of the inhabitants of European 
Turkey. And if that condition turns out to be intolerable, 
and, under the present system of Turkish Government, 
practically irremediable, then the Eastern Question must be 
solved, no one can tell how soon, by their emancipation from that 
Government. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that, either 
by the Turks themselves or by the Turks assisted by foreign 
administrators and garrisons, the condition of the Christians 
can be made bearable, then the Turkish Government will 
have a right to our sympathies, so far as may ensure its 
protection against unjust aggression. It is in possession, and 
it requires a just cause to dispossess it. But it must at the 
same time be remembered, that Europe does not interfere in 
this matter without right. The Crimean war was fought in 
order to prevent the conquest of Turkey by Russia. Those 
who delivered Turkey by that war from extinction, put them- 
selves, by her consent, in the position which had hitherto been 
claimed by Russia alone, that of the protectors of her Christian 
subjects. Turkey made certain promises and gave certain 
pledges, which promises and pledges have remained a dead 
letter from that day to this. This is the case with which she 
comes into court, a case as clear as England’s would have been 
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if, suppose, Austria and France had saved her from destruction a 
quarter of a century ago on condition of her “emancipating” 
her Catholic subjects, and if she had never fulfilled the 
condition. 

Now it may be freely conceded that it is highly probable 
that a traveller in European Turkey might pass from one 
province to another, and see a great deal of the country, without 
discovering anything at all in the usual condition of the 
Christian populations which would convince him that they are 
in daily danger of the fate of those Bulgarian villages in 
Roumelia of which we have heard so much. The Turks are 
not always sacking, outraging, and plundering. In most parts 
the Christians are the wealthiest, the most active and intelligent 
—altogether the most flourishing part of the population. We 
dare say that a good many of them might be found who 
would receive the expression of Western sympathy without 
any great enthusiasm. The Turks, happily for their subjects, 
are ordinarily an intensely idle race, and pass a large part of 
each day in sleeping and smoking. If people are to have 
tigers to look after them, it is just as well that the tigers 
should be somnolent. We shall call a very impartial witness 
as to the state of Roumelia, whose evidence was written and 
published before there was any question of the present war 
or of the “ Bulgarian outrages.” 

The author before us, M. Albert Dumont, is speaking of 
the apparent concessions to the Christian population made in 
consequence of the Hatt-i-humayoum after the Crimean War, 
of which we have heard so much. He tells us that Europeans 
must not think too much of the word e/ection which occurs now 
and then, as when it is said that in the Administrative Council 
of a province a certain number of Christians are to be chosen. 
The choice is made by the,Government, not by the people. 
He tells us what is the composition of the Great Council of the 
province of Adrianople— 


The President of the Assembly is a Turk ; after him come the five 
great functionaries of the Government, all Osmanlis, then two elected 
Mussulmans, making eight in all. By their side we find the Greek 
Archbishop, the United Bulgarian Bishop, the Rabbi, and two 
Christians—that is to say, five non-Mussulmans. The Bulgarian 
Bishop has no authority; he is the head of a small community without 
influence, and is the natural adversary of the Greek Archbishop. The 
same may be said of the Rabbi. As for the “ orthodox” Archbishop, 
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we must not suppose that he represents an active opposition. With 
some rare exceptions, the chiefs of the Greek clergy are veritable 
Byzantines. They make the best of their bishopric as the Vali does 
of his province. They have need of the Mussulman authority to retain 
their flocks in their obedience, and to receive the income which is their 
due. Most often they are monks of surprising ignorance, who have very 
little of the intelligence and activity which belong to their race. It 
must be acknowledged that long centuries of submission have con- 
tributed to make them lose the sense of their dignity. Besides, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople sets them the example. Everybody knows 
the speech, filled with emphatic eulogies, with which he welcomed the 
Sultan when he came back from the Paris Exhibition. . . . The two 
non-Mussulman members who are elected are chosen from among safe 
persons. The Governor has no difficulty in finding them. We must 
not imagine that the rich Christians of Roumelia are always in a fury 
against the Turks. Many of them are farmers of the taxes, and others 
are desirous of protection which may permit them to obtain consider- 
able commercial advantages. At a fit time they would no doubt assert 
their independence with energy ; till that comes, they make the best of 
their misery. Even among the Greeks there are men only too prudent, 
who would not for the world be suspected of sympathy in favour of the 
Hellenic kingdom. . . . The two Christian members of the Adminis- 
trative Council of Adrianople and in the other cities of Roumelia cannot 
have the vocation of martyrdom. They go to the Serai on the appointed 
day, and assist at the deliberations. All that can be expected of them 
is that on certain occasions they should make some remonstrances 
against measures of too great absurdity. In general, if you ask a rayah, 
“What is the Council doing? Are you satisfied with it?”—he looks 
at you with astonishment—the Council has so little a place in his 
thoughts. You insist, and at last make yourself understood. ‘ Ah, 
yes, the council of the sékés ; by the all-holy Virgin, what would you 
have it do?” ‘The word séké means yes, and is popularly used to desig- 
nate their assemblies, in which, for the moment, the members never 
say 10." 


The author adds elsewhere that even this semblance of 
“elected” members of the Council—which seems chiefly useful 
in order to satisfy the demands of European powers that the 
Christians shall be allowed some share in the government— 
leaves the representation of the various classes of the popu- 
lation on a footing altogether unfair. In the province of 
Adrianople— 


There 2re not more than 700,000 Turks. Thus 1,300,000 non- 
Mussulmans have only five representatives, while the Osmanlis have 


2 Le Balkan et 0 Adriatique, pp. 84—91. 
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twice as many. In other provinces the proportions are still more 
astounding. In Epirus, for example, the Christians are ten times as 
numerous as the Mussulmans; they have, nevertheless, no more 
members of council than in Roumelia. In the Sandjak of Janina 
we have the following table: One “vali” (president), seven func- 
tionaries, three Mahometans “elected ”—altogether eleven, for 4,246 
inhabitants of the Mahometan religion, that is one for 386; and two 
Christians “‘elected” for 61,150 inhabitants, that is one for 30,575, 
and one “elected” Jew for 1,500 inhabitants of that religion. In 
the Sandjaks of Arta and Prévésa the Christians are twenty times 
as numerous as the Mussulmans. What is still more strange is that 
in many cantons where the Mussulmans had before no authority, the 
new law on the “vilayets” now gives them a real power. The mixed 
administration, in effect, is the forced introduction of Mussulmans into 
the Council, even if there were in a district only fifty Turks. Metzovo 
has not any Mussulman inhabitant, but in 1856, for the first time, the 
people saw the Christian authorities share their power with the 
“syndic” and “ cadi.” 


Let us now hear the same witness as to the administration 
of justice, and let us again take the most favourable specimen, 
perhaps, that can be found, the Vilayet of Roumelia. There 
we shall find the same “pen and ink” semblance of justice 
to the Christians rendered utterly nugatory, partly by an absurd 
imitation of Western institutions, but chiefly by the unalterable 
spirit of domination and tyranny which will characterize the 
Turks, however small a numerjcal minority, as long as their 
relations to the Christians are not radically altered. 


The judicial hierarchy gives us a civil and criminal tribunal for 
every azas (canton), a superior tribunal for every sandjak (county), 
a high court at the capital of the provinces. From Adrianople an 
appeal lies to Stamboul. In each of these tribunals, the number 
of judges is six, three Mussulmans and three non-Mussulmans. The 
law says that they are “elected” by the Mussulmans and by the 
Christians, but such an arrangement would show a liberalism unknown 
even to the most advanced States of Europe. They are really nomi- 
nated in the same way as the members of the Government Council, 
that is, by the Administration. In the sandjaks and kazas the 
cadi (Mussulman judge) presides as of right. The high court has for 
its head the Muffetichi; an Ottoman functionary, appointed by the 
governor, assists at all the sittings, and the secretaries are Turks. 
By the terms of the law, these tribunals ought to decide according to 
the French Codes, only modified in certain parts. The Penal Code 
was introduced at Adrianople in 1866; it has been in official use at 
Rutchuk since 1864. In practice, these tribunals as yet differ very 
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little from the old Mussulman administration of justice. The cadis 
and muftis, who have passed their youth in the médrésés, or religious 
schools, know the Koran, and have an instinctive repugnance for our 
codes, which they refuse to study. . . . The parties in a suit have 
not the least knowledge of our laws, and thus the confusion is 
increased. There are not in the whole country either advocates or 
schools to form them. There are to be found at Adrianople some 
young men who undertake the task of instructing pleaders. They 
are called by a Turkish name, which signifies “ tricksters.” . . . The 
independence of the Christian judges is almost nothing; they are 
frightened at the mission with which they are charged, and their 
dearest object is to make themselves no enemies. In a great city 
like Adrianople, the tribunal cannot always refuse to accept the 
evidence of the Christians. The consuls intervene, threaten, intimi- 
date ; but in three-fourths of the sandjaks, the evidence of twenty 
Christians is not enough unless you can at the same time produce 
a Turk. It goes so tar as this, that in a village where there are no 
Mussulmans, the plaintiff is obliged to buy the evidence of the first 
Turk he comes across, who presents himself to affirm what it is evident 
he cannot know. General opinion considers all the judges more or less 
open to dakchich. A Greek proverb says, “No bakchich, no judge.” 
The Turks readily avow the influence of presents on the tribunals. 
The Sublime Porte, in its official receipts, has often made surprising 
confessions in this respect. 


In fact, causes are generally “arranged” for money. Com- 
mercial suits are more seriously examined. It is chiefly when 
Europeans interfere, and appeal to the laws, that this code 
is necessarily put in force. In criminal matters, “when question 
of race or religion is not too evidently concerned” the decision 
is generally equitable—but it is the cadi’s decision, according 
to the Koran. Only great and conspicuous crimes, “such 
as robberies by armed force in very frequented places,” are 
really taken in hand by the authorities. The following passage 
will show at least the impartial judgment of the writer. 


As to the intimidation which the Osmanlis exercise on the judges, 
it is a little wonderful that in European Turkey, where there are eleven 
millions of Christians against four millions of Mussulmans, the majority 
which has the legal right to express its opinion, should be always com- 
plaining that it cannot do so. Even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances that can be imagined, ten times out of twenty the 
Christians might try to render themselves heard. Unfortunately, old 
customs are tenacious. ‘They like better to diplomatize with the Turks, 
make “transactions” with them, and, it must be said, sometimes be 
their accomplices. For the “notables” who exercise the functions of 
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judge, this manner of acting is certainly profitable. But it does not 
raise either the morality or the position of the rayahs. The Greeks in 
Turkey quote a thousand scandalous decisions. Your ears are deafened 
by them. But I do not know which ought to make one more indignant, 
the iniquity of the judgments given by the cadi, or the silence of those 
Christians who have simply set their seal at the end of a sentence which 
they know to be unjust. However imperfect may be the law as it 
stands, the Christians ought to accept what is good in it. Let them 
be serious and upright judges. Above all, let them understand that 
liberty is not to be gained by compromises. They are quite right in 
saying that nothing in the world is more precious than independence. 
But have not those who are deprived of it ever any reproaches to make 
to themselves ? (p. 98). 


We must quote a short passage on the revenues of the 
country before we part from this by no means impassioned 
writer. 


The greater part of the taxes are farmed out. The Administrative 
Council, that is the Governor, allots them. The law forbids the Vai 
to farm the revenues himself, but it is easy to see that he has no 
difficulty in finding people to lend him their names, and above all in 
favouring whom he chooses. This system is deplorable. Here is one of a 
thousand anecdotes. Dimitraki, who is influential and has capital to 
dispose of, buys the “tithes” of a canton for a thousand purses (a purse 
is worth 112 francs). He sells it again the same evening for twelve 
hundred purses to Nicolas, who is not so far advanced in the friendship 
of the Governor. Nicolas negotiates on friendly terms with the great 
proprietors, whom he might annoy very much if his fancy took him. 
The rich contributors make their terms with the tithe collector, and are 
thus free to cut their corn, thrash it, and store it as they please. The 
poor people remain. They are at the mercy of the farmer of the taxes. 
Usually he hands them over to inferior agents, sometimes his own 
servants, to whom he grants certain portions of the revenue to be 
collected. It is a sight to see, in the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople, the tithe collector, often a Jew or an Armenian, 
squabbling with the Bulgarian peasants. His insolence, and the 
submissiveness and terror of the others, who regard themselves as his 
slaves, make up one of the saddest memories which remain after a 
journey in the East. The peasant has no defence, he has no power to 
resist, no spirit to turn against oppression. Often he has no document 
but some notches on a stick to prove that he has already paid what he 
owed, either wholly or in part. Thus the tax passes through five or six 
“middlemen.” What does it matter whether it be heavy or light in 
itself? it was always sure to be crushing. In 1851, M. Cor, an attaché 
of the French Embassy, estimated the revenues of the Empire at 
168,000,000 francs at the most. Since 1861 Turkey, as if she kept 
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her accounts in a serious manner, has endeavoured to publish her 
budgets. The official revenues have not exceeded 300,000,000 
francs. These numbers are, no doubt, exaggerated, but they are very 
low for an empire of thirty-six millions of inhabitants. But what is the 
sum which the Treasury receives but a very small part indeed of what 
has been raised from those who pay the taxes ? 

The taxes in Turkey are employed for no other purpose than to 
support the Ottoman aristocracy who discharge the official functions. 
The Civil List of the Sultan and the salaries of the high officials 
consume the greater part of the net revenue: some money is also spent 
on the navy, in order that the red flag with the white crescent may 
display itself along the coast, and the army is paid when it can. It is 
not uncommon for the pay of the soldiers to be owing for six months 
and more. The lower emp/oyés also are far from being always paid: 
the generals, the valis, the mollahs, have the privilege of not being kept 
waiting for their salaries. 


To return to the condition of the Christians as to the pay- 
ment of taxes. Those of our readers who have made themselves 
acquainted with Mr. M‘Coll’s article in the Contemporary Review 
for November,’ wili there find a list of the various taxes to 
which they are liable, and of the sort of hardships, far worse 
than the taxation itself, which are inflicted on them by the 
manner in which they are collected. We have purposely avoided 
anything “sensational” in the quotations which we have made, 
and indeed the reader of M. Dumont’s work will look in vain 
for anything of the kind in its pages. But his evidence, although 
he does not go so much into detail as the English writers whose 
works have been published since the question became a “ burning 
question,” virtually confirms the evidence of those other writers. 
The first time his chapter on the “ Administration of the Turks” 
is read, it will seem very tame by the side of other statements. 
That is the very reason why we have selected him as a witness 
who cannot be gainsaid as “sentimental,” or as not being “at 
home with his subject,” on account of his “likes and dislikes.” 
Let any one fairly consider the result of his evidence, even 
as far as we have quoted it, and then say whether it does not 
point to the conclusion that the miseries of the legal and normal 
condition of the Christian population are far too great to be 
tolerated, and that they arise, not so much from bad laws or 
from the defects of the “pen and ink” system of government, 
as from the unalterable elements of the case as long as the 
Turkish minority is a dominant class, the only class allowed 


3 Pp. 972—977. 
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to serve in the army and to carry arms. We trust that no 
one will consider it offensive if we say that the state of things 
in European Turkey is very like, only much worse, the state 
of things in Ireland under the most cruel days of Orange 
domination, such as are recorded in a famous chapter of 
Mr. Massey’s History of England. We say that the state of 
European Turkey is much worse than that. It is rather a 
normal and continual imitation of the state of things which 
prevailed in Ireland when the country was under martial law, 
and the Orange yeomanry were let loose to live at “free 
quarters” upon the Irish Catholics. Cruel and rapacious as 
the Orangemen were, they did not think that to kill a Catholic 
was a title to heaven, nor were they rewarded by exemption 
from military service if they carried off Catholic girls to their 
houses and forced them to abjure their faith, after depriving 
them by violence of the next most precious thing that a 
woman can possess.* And yet we may fairly say, that no 
tolerable security or reasonable independence could by any 
possibility have been won for the majority of Irishmen, if the 
execution of the concessions in their favour which the Imperial 
Legislature enacted had been left to the Orangemen. Can it 
be believed then, even with the evidence before us which has 
been already adduced, and no more, that there will be any 
real improvement in the condition of the rayahs, if the Turks 
are to be trusted with carrying out the measures on which 
Europe may insist ? 

The reproach which M. Dumont makes against the Christians 
of whom we are speaking may have some foundation. It seems 
at first sight absurd that eleven millions should cower and be 
afraid to assert their clear rights, under strong oppression at 
the hands of only four millions. But the eleven millions feel 
themselves as sheep under the care of wolves. The very pros- 
tration and abject servility of which M. Dumont complains are 
eloquent proofs of the terrible character of the Turk as a master. 
The arming of the Christian population would probably in- 
augurate an epoch of bloodshed and outrage on both sides, 
and the disarming of the Turk would probably be to him little 
more welcome than banishment itself. As long as he remains 


* See the evidences on this subject of Colonel Longworth, ‘‘a vigorous Philo- 
Turk,” and ten years ago Consul General in Belgrade, as well as that of Mr. Consul 
Abbott, taken from the Con:ular Reports, in Mr. M‘Coll’s article on the ‘*‘ Christian 
Subjects of the Porte.” 
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as he is there can be no half measures with him, unless he be 
overawed as the Orangemen in Ireland have been overawed 
by the power of the Imperial Government securing their due 
rights and equality to the Catholics of Ireland. In the historian 
to whom we have ‘referred, unless we are very much mistaken, 
there will be found descriptions of scenes in which the abject 
terror of the Irish at the end of the last century in the presence 
of their tyrants, is related in language which might now be used 
of the Christians of European Turkey in the presence of the 
Turks. But, on the other hand, the elements for a happy 
solution of the true Eastern Question are not far to seek. They 
lie before us in the simple statement of the comparative numbers 
of the dominant minority and the oppressed majority, when that 
statement is supplemented by another—equally unquestionable— 
namely, by the statement which we have already made, that the 
most active, intelligent, industrious, and rising portion of the 
population is the Christian portion. “Turkey” is, to use the 
words of Prince Metternich, of a very different unity, a “ geogra- 
phical expression.” If the country which goes by that name 
were to be classed according to the religion of the vast majority 
of its people, it has as much right to be called a Christian 
country as Ireland, a century ago, had to be called a Catholic 
country. The “Turks” are a mere garrison in the country 
called by their name ; and, like the Orangemen, they require 
simply to be dispossessed of their predominance, and, to use a 
modern expression, “disestablished.” The Christian nations of 
Europe, especially since the Crimean war, have, with the consent 
of the Turkish Government itself, entered on the path of the 
“emancipation” of the Christians. It is very true that the 
Christians require to be protected against their own abjection 
and servility, as well as against the masters whose ferocious rule 
has made them what they are. But no one can say that the 
enterprize is a hopeless enterprize. Christian Europe has at 
this moment little more to insist upon, in principle, than the 
fulfilment of the promises and pledges contained in the famous 
Hatt-i-humayoum. If the Russian proposals, as embodied in 
the demands of General Ignatieff, have a somewhat too “ Pan- 
slavist ” look, it is fair to ask whether they go even so far in 
principle as what Lord Palmerston thought might be fairly 
insisted on in 1855. We mention Lord Palmerston’s name with 
fear and trembling, for it is well known that certain persons 
very active in the Press at the present crisis, believe that states- 
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man to have been all his life the tool of Russia. But we think 
that the majority of Englishmen will believe, that with all his 
faults, Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister of this country, 
writing confidentially to Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, 
in May, 1855, was honestly stating what he thought for the 
benefit of Turkey and of Europe. 

The letter will be found in Mr. Ashley’s Zzf,® and its pro- 
posals may be fairly compared with those which are put forward 
as what is called “the Russian programme.” Lord Palmerston’s 
first head relates to the army. The Christians are to be capable 
of military service by voluntary enlistment, and eligible to rise 
to any rank in the army. General Ignatieff asks for the forma- 
tion of a “militia” and police, to consist of Christians and 
Mussulmans, in proportion to the numbers of each. We hardly 
know whether this involves admission to the regular army for 
the Christians, but if it does not, it falls short of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s proposal. Lord Palmerston then asks for the admission 
of non-Mussulman evidence in civil as well as criminal cases, 
and the establishment of mixed courts of justice (with an equal 
number of Christian and Mussulman judges), in all cases in 
which Mahometans and non-Mahometans are parties. We 
have seen how this has been nominally and partially conceded, 
and with what effect. General Ignatieff does not ask for any 
change in the constitution of the courts or the laws of evidence, 
unless the former be included in the election of all officers by 
the parishes (£azas), none but natives being eligible; but he 
urges the use of the native language in the courts. Lord 
Palmerston suggests the appointment of a Christian assessor 
to every Governor of a province when that Governor is a 
Mussulman, such assessor to have suitable rank, and liberty 
to appeal to Constantinople against any act of the Governor, 
unjust, oppressive, or corrupt. General Ignatieff asks that 
Christian Governors should be appointed by the Porte, with 
the consent of the Powers, to officiate five or six years. This 
appears, therefore, to be only a temporary measure. Lord 
Palmerston’s three last suggestions are very characteristic and 
very thorough. Christians are to be eligible to all places in 
the administration, in the capital and in the provinces, ‘and 
some are to be at once appointed, as a “practical application 
of the rule.” The present system, by which offices are bought 
and sold and given to unworthy men for money paid or 
5 Vol. ii. p. 89. 
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promised, ought to be abolished totally. If this were done, 
as the readers of the article in the Quarterly Review, to which 
we have already referred, well know, there would be very little 
left of the Ottoman bureaucracy. Lastly, Lord Palmerston 
makes a suggestion which shows that he differed from the 
statesmen and writers of the present day in thinking the con- 
version of the Turks possible and desirable. ‘There ought 
not only to be complete toleration for non-Mussulman religion, 
but all punishment on converts from Islam, whether natives 
or foreigners, ought to be abolished.” There is nothing half 
so sweeping as these last proposals in the programme of General 
Ignatieff, which, however, contains a good many proposals which 
relate to the redress of the late “outrages.” But the “reform” 
of Turkey desired by Lord Palmerston, if it could be carried 
out, would in truth be far more of a revolution than the execu- 
tion of the Russian proposals could be. The one is the plan 
of a statesman, somewhat too English, perhaps, and practicable 
only by un-Turking the Turk. The other bears the impress 
of the passions of the hour, as well as rather too much of 
Russian propagandism. 

But, after all, it is not unfair to say, that if Lord Palmerston’s 
programme could have been carried out, there would be no 
Eastern Question to solve in 1876. Turkey would be a great 
Power, its government and its forces alike representing its 
people, that is, the immense majority of its inhabitants. The 
Turks would be now, not a dominant and exclusive oligarchy, 
but a “Mahometan population” in the midst of a Christian 
majority. If they were anything but Turks, this would have 
been their position; and the unfortunate country, which their 
presence now blights, would have developed at once its resources 
and its unity, and have formed the surest possible barrier against 
any designs that Russia might form against the peace of Europe. 
The Powers of Europe are now once more to try whether, the 
Turks remaining what they are, it is possible to organize the 
country to which they give their name on any decent and stable 
system. Whether it is possible or not, depends on the Turks 
themselves, and if they make it impossible, who can sympathize 
with their fall ? 
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Ideas on the Philosophy of History. 
(Translated from Der Katholik.) 


In our former article we established, by taking a general view of things, 
that the main law of the whole history of the world is disclosed in the 
struggle of Christianity with the civilization of the Roman Empire, and 
that all earlier as all later struggles stand to this one as preparatory or 
completive. It is the purpose of the following reflections to confirm 
this statement by particulars; and it is a purpose which derives a very 
special interest from actual relations of the present time. In how many 
respects is the Cu/turkampf of the first Christian centuries reproduced 
before our eyes. The watching this modern Cu/turkampf makes it 
easier for us to understand the ancient, as on the other hand the earlier 
struggle explains the later. Thus, in fact, the nineteenth century is a 
specially favourable moment for the study of the main principle of 
the philosophy of history. 

To understand the Cu/turkampf of the first Christian centuries we 
must have before us both the chief features of the heathen civilization, 
and the primary forces of Christian life. Both these have for some 
time, and more especially of late years, been the subject of very 
searching inquiries. The Roman ‘Empire under the Czsars has been 
exhibited in its political greatness in the works of Gibbon and Niebuhr, 
works which in spite of their onesidedness remain classical. Cham- 
pagny portrays the succession of the emperors in a series of pictures 
as brilliant as they are finely drawn. Dollinger in Zhe Gentile and the 
Jew, and Hippolytus and Callistus, gives us the fullest details upon the 
circumstances of heathen civilization. Again, the growth of the 
Christian society has been represented by writers of the present day 
in their works on Church history. We may refer to Hageman’s Roman 
Church in the first three centuries, as well as to Dollinger’s works, to 
Wiseman’s Fadio/a and Newman’s Ca/lista, which in the garb of poetry 
are true pictures of history, to the Catacombs as explained by Northcote 
and Brownlow, and to others. 

Ahlhorn in his Struggle of Christianity with heathenism, pictures out 
of the past to serve as mirrors of the present, paints this contrast in 
attractive scenes of actual life. The sharpest and most thorough 
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representation of this great contest has been given in our opinion in 
the lectures by Allies before mentioned. He unites depth of compre- 
hension and a full knowledge of the mysteries of wickedness and grace, 
which lie at the bottom of heathen as of Christian life, with a careful 
selection of particular facts and a charming picture of general circum- 
stances. But these are the points in which consists the task of 
a philosophical treatment of the world’s history. It is exactly our 
endeavour to have these most momentous aspects of things firmly and 
fixedly set before us. Let us first consider heathen civilization. 

1. From the Tower of Babel downwards the spirit of man, divorced 
from God, has been seeking to replace by an external unity that 
inward unity of which sin has robbed him. Just as the single man, 
at variance with himself and broken up within, seeks contentment 
in external connections; human society likewise, divided from God 
and spiritually rent, struggles after an external greatness, and seeks 
it in the breadth and unity which being grounded on physical power 
parades itself in material force and earthly possession. Hence the 
ultimate object of all mental movement in heathenism is political 
centralization and extension of power. ‘To this object all other effects 
are subordinated. However much the heathen religion in itself ranges 
beyond the limits of political interests, and however much heathendom 
originally was conscious of this, it places its centre in political life. 
Philosophy and science cannot strip off the national character, and 
even the conscience is mastered by territorial laws. This misdirection 
of intellectual life is, as we have noted, a chief feature in the revolt 
of man from God. The sin which breaks up the religious society, 
and the moral society which rests upon it, puts the State in the place 
of both. But the State in its greatest being, the topmost story of the 
Babylonian tower, is the Roman Empire. 

The kingdom which Augustus after a Government of fourty-four 
years left to Tiberius embraced one hundred and twenty millions of men, 
and stretched over the finest lands of the three continents which 
surrounded the Mediterranean Sea. Countless nations distinct in 
language and customs, had, to use Pliny’s expression, met together 
beneath the shadow “of the immense majesty of the Roman peace,” 
and the commands which were issued from the Roman capitol found 
their execution on the Rhine, and on the Nile, on the Hellespont, 
and by the pillars of Hercules. The whole world was united in the 
chief city of the Roman Empire, and Rome’s image impressed itself 
upon every land. While cities and provinces of all countries were 
associated in the Roman citizenship, there arose in them as many 
copies of Rome as there were founded Roman colonies. 

Most expressive, therefore, are the words with which Rutilius 
greeted the Imperial city— 


Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam ; 
Profuit injustis, te dominante, capi ; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 
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Now with this political unity was naturally bound up an ever-increas- 
ing fusion of the culture peculiar to the several countries. All languages 
met together in Rome. Whatever productions of art and science Greek 
genius during hundreds of years had collected in Athens, whatever 
mental or material treasures the East in Antioch and Alexandria had 
offered in exchange to the civilization of the West, all this Rome 
had made her own. The capital city of Roman power by a necessity 
of nature was likewise the centre of the culture which was seated 
in the domain of this power, was the great market in which all 
religious worships, all philosophical schools, all customs and all arts 
of the earth were collected. 

But the exchange of material goods proceeds hand in hand with 
the exchange of intellectual values. Over the stretches of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, as upon the great highroads of the West and the 
caravan lines of the East, moved a commerce such as no earlier nor 
yet a later time has known. LEgypt’s cornfields and Germany’s forests, 
the industry of Asia Minor’s cities and the mines of Spain, rendered 
up to Rome their products, and the ships of all nations landed at Ostia 
to carry back to their country the luxury of the capital. It was 
the political power of the Roman Emperors which had fostered 
to the utmost this rich and animated life of mental and material 
enjoyment. Adamantine was its foree and relentless the chastisement 
with which it broke down opposition. But Roman policy, far removed 
from the petty tutelage of modern bureaucracy, contented itself with 
maintaining its sovereignty in the subject countries. Nor was Cicero 
incorrect in saying of it that it was more a protectorate than a 
dominion. The number of the Roman army in the time of Tiberius 
reached only 171,500 men, with as many allied troops; and the 
garrison of Gaul, which eighty years before had fought for its inde- 
pendence, amounted at this very time to scarcely 1,200. Roman 
policy understood how to support a conquest made by arms with 
the assimilating process of peace. Its secret lay in the above-mentioned 
system to found colonies in all lands, which should be copies of the 
parent city, and, by conferring the right of Roman citizenship on the 
subject nations, to make Rome in the domain of law the home of all 
peoples. 

It is with reason that Gibbon makes Rome’s policy the pattern 
of all political wisdom. It has never been surpassed. All the 
success attained by the German Emperors from the Carlovingians 
to the Hapsburgs, by the French rulers from Louis the Fourth to 
Napoleon the Third, or by the Hohenzollerns from Frederic the 
Second, make but small show compared with Rome’s world-empire 
of five hundred years. But this brilliant external greatness is confronted 
by an inward decline, which likewise has no parallel. Under that 
sparkling surface spreads a fearful intellectual, moral, and social 
corruption. It seems as if the Continent was to be wrought into one 
political mass, the civilization of all people be blended together, 
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and the goods of the earth be stored up in one treasure-heap, only 
that the impotence of man’s fallen spirit might for once disclose itself 
in the most gaping wound. 

“What is truth?” was the question which the man chosen to 
represent the heathen State asked of the Saviour, speaking out therein 
the confession of the Imperial grandeur, that the great conflux of 
religious and philosophic schools, celebrated by Cicero’s eclectic 
genius, nurtured not certitude but doubt. An unintermitting disso- 
lution of the deepest convictions of the human mind completes itself 
in the history of Roman civilization. The two great lights of the 
moral world, belief in God, belief in immortality, die out. Self- 
consuming scepticism grows in the midst of Stoic apathy and Epicurean 
voluptuousness. If individual better-minded spirits, such as Seneca, 
Antoninus, Plutarch, seem, not without indirect help of Christianity, 
to maintain purer ideas, or if Neoplatonism, like the deceptive mirage 
of the desert, flashes through the waste of scepticism with remembrances 
of Grecian eld, nevertheless the great mass of the people only sinks 
the deeper into a frightful morass of rude unbelief and yet ruder 
superstition. Five long centuries continued this process of intellectual 
dissolution. No doubt it would have expired much sooner had the 
Roman Emperors then possessed the monopoly of State schools and 
State education. But its symptoms are the same as those we now 
see. Not merely the blessing of religious tradition, but the truth 
implanted in man’s soul as its natural dowry, waste away under the 
semblance of progressing science and cultivation. 

But let us cast a glance on the moral domain. What abominations 
meet us here under the sparkling brilliance of Roman civilization. The 
wild rush of the games of blood, the voluptuous banquets, and the 
shamelessness of public life have found an only too suggestive portraiture 
in the literature of the day, and even popular writings have often enter- 
tained a Christian people with pictures on which conscience does not 
allow to rest. We will not fall into this error here. We will refer to 
the account which St. John’s Apocalypse, chaps. xvii. xviil., and St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, chap. i., give of heathen abominations. They 
exhaust the whole subject, and unite with the exactitude of eye-witnesses 
the lofty language of the Holy Spirit. But it is especially in the social 
dissolution, to which Roman society falls a prey, that the intellectual 
and moral debasement of the Roman civilization shows itself. The 
child without legal standing, the wife always a minor, and slavery, are 
the darker features of the heathen world in general, the three great 
wounds, so to say, which sin has left in social life. At the dawn of the 
nations these wounds did not gape so openly as at the meridian of 
Roman civilization. It was Augustus who first found himself compelled 
to secure marriage and family life by premiums. But the number of 
unmarried citizens far surpassed the number of the married, and hun- 
dreds of children were exposed on the island of the Tiber. Prostitution 
and the shameless mocking of all moral ties, unnatural impurity itself, 
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had the right to show itself in public; the Forum and the Imperial 
Palace were the scene of festivals the name of which may not be 
uttered. 

But slavery was the main source of this moral corruption, slavery 
which in Rome had assumed an extent and a character such as appears 
in no other time and no other nation. These millions of slaves, without 
legal standing and rank before the law, made a social cloaca in which all 
human feeling and all sense of right found a grave, and out of which 
the poison of an ever-waxing corruption spread itself into domestic, 
industrial, and political life. If we fix our gaze on this abyss we are 
obliged to consider the whole Roman society as in fact a whited 
sepulchre, a monument hiding a festering mass under a firm and polished 
outward covering. It is in this frightful contrast that we recognize the 
real nature of the civilization to which the spirit of man in his revolt 
from God and in his unredeemed estate can raise or rather can debase 
itself. It is upon this that Herder’s eye should have rested in order to 
understand the so-called law of development in the history of man. 
Here he would have learnt what humanity is when divorced from God 
and the Divine image. Here it would have become clear to him that 
man left to himself in the maturity of civilization expresses to the life 
not a natural ideal but a sinful caricature. 

Here we stand before the first law of all philosophy of history. Zhe 
contemporaneous growth of a brilliant civilization and of an engrained 
moral corruption, which lies before us in the Roman Empire, is the 
result of human history extending over more than two thousand years. 
In all nations and in all periods of antiquity the outcome is the same ; 
in the mighty kingdoms of the East, and in the Greeks; but its most 
striking form is presented in the Roman history. The same result 
repeats itself in all subsequent centuries, and in all later nations ; in the 
history of the Byzantine Empire, as in Islam; in the age of the Hohen- 
staufen, as of Louis the Fourteenth. But with especial force it shows 
itself afresh in the society of the nineteenth century. Yet all these 
later centuries but repeat the development which ran its full course in 
the Roman Empire. If this repetition is weakened by the operation of 
Christianity, from whose perpetual source of life these peoples continually 
renew themselves, it is deepened on the other hand by the curse which 
rests upon the misuse of grace. 

The Roman world also had Christianity in the midst of it; and 
before it came to its destruction was to experience that power upon 
itself. And here we turn to the other side of the picture presented to 
us by the first Christian centuries, and endeavour to establish the second 
great law of universal history. 

2. The development of Christianity presents to us the direct reverse 
of the contrast which we observed above in the development of heathen 
civilization. Christianity springs up in secrecy, turns itself to the inner 
man, and draws minds away from earth to a supersensuous and super- 
natural world. But it is by this very course that it proves itself to be 
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an immediately practical power, which exercises dominion over the 
collective life of man, penetrates through the social as well as the 
political order, and prescribes to the nations their historical course. 
Christianity is in principle universal and Catholic. But the unity to 
which it leads men grows up out of internal union in the confession of 
the truth, by the practice of the Divine will and the exercise of charity. 
That outward unity which is produced by compulsion and self-interest, 
and which is founded on political power, is a subordinate adjunct to 
this inward unity. Itis valuable only so far and so long as it lives upon 
the inward unity, and serves to protect it. Now it is just this inward 
unity of the Church which produces that which heathendom vainly 
sought after, the external unity of the human race. 

In analyzing the development of Christianity in the first centuries 
we have to illustrate these general principles. The prime power which 
the life of Christianity awakens in the midst of heathen civilization is 
superhuman. It is the power of the Redeemer Who had foretold, “I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all things unto me.”! It is this King Who is 
champion of the battle, it is the prince of darkness who is conquered. 
The triumph of Christianity over the heathen world can only be under- 
stood by this twofold mystery which discloses itself from the beginning 
of the world, and is consummated on the Cross. Now this battle, 
invisible in itself, is carried out visibly in those powers of the indi- 
vidual soul and of society, which are a condition for the expansion of 
Christianity. To seek these out is the task of our philosophical reflec- 
tions. We have to distinguish the particular directions, stages, and 
phases of Christian development. In so doing we have to mark three 
chief points of view. 

First of all the Christian religion turns itself to the individual. The 
soul of man, its inward life, its personal happiness are to be restored. 
All the words and actions of our Lord, and all the illustrations of the 
Apostles point to this. Now the regeneration of the individual man is 
accomplished by his reception of the truth and grace of Jesus Christ. 
As the truth which is manifested in Christ enlightens the understanding, 
it produces a new mind, in which the original nature of human reason is 
restored, and at the same time transfigured after the image of Christ. 

The true idea of God, of His unity, and of His triune life, which is 
impressed upon the spirit of man, and the true idea of the human soul, 
of its spirituality and of its eternal destiny, which is restored to the 
consciousness of the individual, this knowledge of God and of the soul 
is the beginning of all regeneration, the individual first, the social and 
the universal afterwards. This thought is admirably carried out in 
Mr. Allies’ second lecture. He shows how the theological and the 
moral virtues grow out of the idea of God, and more particularly out of 
the idea of the Incarnation ; how from this inward change the regenera- 
tion of marriage and the foundation of virginity, how justice and mercy 
at the same time proceed, and how all these virtues, which kindle them- 

1 St. John xii. 32. 
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selves like a secret fire in the heart of man, change from within the 
social structure of heathen civilization. 

As in this case, so in every period. The Divine mysteries which 
strike their root in the soul through faith, this mystical birth of Christ 
in the single man, is that primal power out of which all social effects of 
the Church proceed. Where this fails, social institutions and public 
customs have no force; where it is present, all resisting laws and dis- 
positions avail nothing. Individual regeneration is the strength of 
Christianity. But to this is attached the regeneration of the bond 
between man and wife, the restoration of marriage, of woman’s dignity, 
of the virginal estate. This also springs immediately out of the mystery 
which is wrought in the Incarnation of God. Mary’s virginal purity, 
her virginal conception, and her virginal espousal is the foundation of a 
new conception of moral life, as it is the foundation of all the mysteries 
of redemption. First of all is woman’s dignity restored in the dignity of 
the Blessed Virgin, a dignity which all nations had lost, which neither 
the philosophers of Greece nor the legislators of Rome were able to 
restore, and which all nations lose again who turn away from the 
Catholic faith. This truth has been set forth by the Fathers and by 
holy men in most admirable writings. Of late Father Ventura has 
given it special illustration in his great work, Christian Woman. Allies 
also gives it a chapter to itself, which certainly belongs to the best parts 
of his work. 

But the dignity of marriage also rests indirectly on the dignity of 
the virginal life. As the benediction which the Lord bestowed upon 
marriage by His taking part in the marriage feast at Cana was procured 
by the intercession of the Virginal Mother, so the virginal estate in 
general stands by the side of Christian marriage, as its source of blessing 
and guardian of its honour. With the restoration of the dignity of the 
wife and of the dignity of the husband, the marriage bond returns to 
that purity which the law of nature prescribes. But at the same time 
it receives in its relation to Christ and His mystical espousal with the 
Church that higher consecration which nature cannot give it. These 
thoughts have also received the richest illustration in Christian literature. 
They are most especially important for questions of the day. Modern 
civilization has rather deepened than otherwise its opposition to the 
Christian in its conception of marriage. The theory on which civil 
marriage rests was unknown both to heathen philosophy and to Roman 
legislation. In practice, it si true, especially in the maintenance of 
monogamy, modern legislation shows the influence of Christianity. But 
how long will this advantage remain, when men cease to be conscious 
of Christian mysteries? With the image of the Holy Family, and with 
the type of the mystical espousal of Christ and the Church, the idea of 
marriage vanishes, and the bond of the family is dissolved ; perhaps 
enly by degrees, but without a break. The relation between parents 
and children, which the fourth commandment in accordance with the 
law of nature orders, owes its complete development to the mystery of 
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Nazareth. It does not last without the type of the Child Jesus and 
without the example of St. Joseph. Neither ancient heathendom knew 
what family life is, before it was granted to it to behold the Holy 
Family, nor will modern heathendom know it, when it loses this image 
from its remembrance. 

But, with the regeneration of the individual and of marriage, the 
restoration of the religious community upon the foundation of the three- 
fold office of Jesus Christ transmitted to the Apostles is accomplished. 
This brings us to the most important point of view in our consideration. 
The establishment of a religious society upon the foundation of the priesthood 
emanating from the Person of the God-Man over against political society 
and independent of political authority ts the fulcrum from which a complete 
conversion of social order takes its movements.2, As we remarked above, 
heathendom had utterly lost the independence of priestly from political 
authority, and the priority of the religious to the political society, 
grounded as this is even in natural right. The immediate result of this 
loss was the degradation of the priesthood and of religious worship ; in 
this was involved the loss of that foundation on which moral order and 
moral freedom rested. The independence of the priesthood and of the 
religious community which is built upon it, is the living Magna Charta 
of all order and freedom: the condition of all institutions of national 
and international law, the bulwark against despotism and revolution. 
These general statements can as easily be proved positively in the 
formation of Christendom as they are negatively confirmed in the 
modern Culturkampf. let us restrict ourselves first to the former 
task. 

“Go and teach all nations.” These few words, spoken on a hill-top 
to a small company, are the point from which issued that apostolical 
action which penetrates the earth to its utmost boundaries, the centuries 
to their furthest range. Had He Who spoke these words not said 
Himself that all power was given to Him, the operation which they have 
had would prove it to us. For only a Divine power could enable the 
men of Galilee to go out into all the world and yet to maintain perfect 
unity : to fit themselves into all the relations of heathen society, and 
yet to rule over them with full freedom, to announce on foreign soil 
in a foreign tongue a doctrine never heard of before, and yet to find 
their way to the heart’s core and to bring souls to submission. This 
Divine mission alone explains to us the success of the apostolic action, 
the rapid formation of Christian communities, the inward bond which 

2 To the illustration of this great fact, Mr. Allies has devoted two full volumes, 
the second and third of his work. The eighth chapter, entitled, ‘‘The First and the 
Second Man,” gives its root. The four chapters next following treat of its growth in 
the centuries down to Constantine. The ten chapters, xiii.—xxii., describe in detail 
the utter impotence of philosophy before and after Christ to set up any such authority 
or to restore human society by any power of man residing in unassisted human nature. 
The twenty-first chapter specially treats of the Church’s success in this by means of 
her priesthood ; and the twenty-second of the manifold applications to human society 
which that success carries with it. 
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Greeks and barbarians, Jews and Romans found in them. But in the 
founding of Christian communities the Roman State and civilization lost 
so many provinces, the heathen school so many chairs of teaching. 
The bodies of the Christians remained subject to the Emperor, their 
language followed the prescription of the century and the nation; but 
their spirit was enfranchised from the moment that they accepted in 
faith the preaching of the Apostles, and received the graces which they 
communicated. When St. Peter had suffered the death of the Cross on 
the hill which looks over Rome, the power of the Czesars was broken. 
A new kingdom had set up its throne beside the imperial palace, and a 
new source of life began to well over the plain of the Forum, on which 
the Roman people assembled. This source of life which changed the 
Catacombs into resting-places for the resurrection, and filled the seats 
of law with marvels of heroism, which neither the violence of the sword 
nor the power of heathen science was able to destroy, founded in the 
midst of the sinking Roman Empire a new kingdom of truth and charity, 
a kingdom which, bidding defiance to the deluge of the nations breaking 
in, was destined to perpetuate in spiritual form the world-empire of the 
Romans. That is the effect of the priesthood founded by God. But 
not the new-moulding of the religious society merely rests upon this 
foundation of the priesthood ; it is likewise the source of the new shap- 
ing which the social and political relations of the ancient world received. 

It was the authority of the Apostles and their successors which broke 
the fetters of the slave, not suddenly, nor violently, as Spartacus tried 
to do, but with that inward power of truth which honours all men as the 
children of one Father, and as the freedmen of Jesus Christ; with that 
ever-present power of charity which overcomes the inequality of the 
conditions of life; and with that unconquerable constraint of mercy 
which makes the poor rich and the weak strong. It is the authority of 
the priest likewise which has renewed the relation between magistrate 
and subject, by substituting reverence for fear and self-interest, and by 
making obedience to God the motive of fidelity. The words of the 
Lord, “ Give to Czesar the things of Czesar, and to God the things of 
God,” and the rules given by St. Paul the Apostle,® upon the duty 
of subjects are the groundwork of a new civil law, of which heathen 
religion and philosophy had no conception, but which has been pro- 
claimed through eighteen hundred years to all despots and to all 
revolutionists with inflexible steadfastness. 

In fine, the authority of the Apostles has made a new international 
law, or rather has made one for the first time. International law is a 
reflection of the unity of the Church. The first condition of its being 
carried into complete effect is the recognition of the Primacy, and its 
final result is the Christian Empire. These principles, which found 
their full application in the later centuries, appear already in germ at 
the beginning of Christianity. Wide as the boundaries of Roman 
dominion might spread, tae Apostles and their successors advanced 

3 Ephes. vi. 5; Rom. xiii. 1; Heb. xiii. 17. 
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far beyond them. St. Thomas in filling Parthia, St. Bartholomew 
Southern Arabia, St. Matthew Ethiopia with the Christian faith, 
reminded the heathen world, Romans as well as barbarians, that not 
war only and commerce, not robbery only and greed, are destined te 
bring nations into contact. The victory of St. Leo over Attila is a 
triumph ofthat authority on which the law of nations rests, and the 
missionaries whom St. Gregory sent to England betoken that all- 
embracing charity without which all international efforts are idle talk. 

It is not possible here to carry out these hints further. We must 
limit ourselves, as we said at first, to the general point of view, 
in which the chief features of heathen civilization stand over against the 
forces of Christianity. In the one a struggle after external unity, with 
an increasing inward rent; in the other a new fashioning of the inner 
man, which changes the social and political relations. This opposition 
unfolds itself in the first centuries of our epoch, and repeats itself in all 
centuries. It is in truth, as we began by saying, the main contrast in 
universal history, and the main law of its development. Let us now 
try as shortly as possible to analyze the most important phases of the 
struggle in which the Christian contends with the heathen civilization. 

3. That the heathen world should remain in peace with the 
Christian was impossible. The Roman Senate had room for all 
gods; all schools could move themselves freely in it; all kinds of 
interests hold their own, so far and so long as the absolute and 
sovereign power of the heathen State continued to be recognized by 
them. ‘The much be-praised tolerance of old Rome stretched exactly 
so far as modern tolerance, and tolerance in general. It pre-supposes 
the recognition of a common supremacy, and a common ground. At 
the point where this recognition fails, tolerance ceases. But there was 
no common ground between Roman and Christian civilization. Nor 
did they own a common supremacy. The one had human self-will for 
its source; the other the Divine order. The one raised man to God ; 
the other rested on the belief of God’s condescension to man. How 
could the majesty of the God-Man, which revealed itself in apostles and 
priests, as well as in every Christian, be endured by men who claimed 
the attributes of the Divine nature for the Czesars as well as for the 
Roman people. 

This contrast between the God-Man and the Man-God is the 
deepest ground of all the struggles of heathenism against Christianity.* 
In it lies indirectly a proof of the Godhead of Jesus Christ. The 
Czesars recognized in the feeble form of the servants of Jesus Christ 

* This contrast forms the special subject of a chapter (xix.) in Mr. Allies’ third 
volume, entitled, ‘‘’The Gospel of Philosophic Heathenism,” showing that the 
original heathenism had set up in an imagined Apollonius of Tyana its ideal of what 
man should be, just as neo-heathenism is now engaged in a similar manner, both 
equally rejecting the Incarnation of God, preferring, in fact, the Man-God to the God- 
Man. It is true, however, that neo-heathens make their latest Man-God derive His 
lineage from an ape. This was mvt a thought of the original heathens, who 
‘remembered still the golden age, and a justice descending from heaven. 
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the majesty of God, as Pilate saw it written on the Lord’s blood-stained 
brow. Now just the same contrast lies at the bottom of every Cu/tur- 
kampf, and especially the modern one. Man become God stands 
over against God become Man. The God-Man is recognized with secret 
aversion, and therefore condemned. All persecution of the Church, in 
present as in past time, rests much more upon this recognition of her 
Divine character than upon ignorance of her true nature. Had the 
heathens not known her, or not had a feeling of her nature, they would 
not have so persecuted her. Had she appeared to them as a school, 
schools can be supervised ; or as a sect, like the mysteries, sects can be 
kept in bounds ; or as a political party, parties may be won over. But 
she was and she appeared to them something superhuman, as a 
kingdom of the God-Man, beside"which no kingdom of the Man-God 
has place. Hence an irreconcileable struggle. 

Now, the struggle of the heathen civilization against the Christians 
has a threefold character. First of all, it is the political power which 
set itself to extinguish the Christians. In this domain the Imperial 
policy of Rome exhausted every effort. The brutal violence of 
Domitian and Nero, the inconsistency of a Trajan and a Marcus 
Aurelius, the scientific cruelty of a Decius and a Diocletian tired 
themselves in the effort to root out the name of Christ. Governors 
and pretors competed with mobs; rewards and threats were spent 
with all possible profusion. In the history of these political persecu- 
tions of the Christians, all natural and unnatural sins weave themselves 
together into a web, of which the chief threads are not of human 
weaving. Even if the Holy Scripture did not tell us so, nor the Fathers 
explain it, psychological observations must convince us of the demo- 
niacal character of these persecutions. Human nature, with all its 
depths, reaches not so far down as to explain the abominations of 
Nero or Diocletian. 

But on the other side the stedfastness of the Martyrs is just as 
much a psychological wonder, which it is impossible to explain naturally. 
Every single Martyr is such; but yet more the collective mass of 
Christian martyrdom. In the whole series of the first centuries, history 
informs us of no revolt of Christians ; we learn of them no single deed 
of violence or resistance ; not even did the Christian legions make use 
of their arms to defend their life. And yet that would have been 
a completely allowable and lawful defence; and yet, even in the 
first century after Christ, a revolt of Christians would have had much 
more chance of success than the slave revolt in the year 73 before 
Christ, and the revolt of the Jews under Vespasian. 

This passive bearing of the first Christians is a mysterious feature 
which we cannot explain, either by the commands of conscience or by 
considerations of prudence. It is a repeated fulfilment of the word 
which was fulfilled in Christ: Odbdatus est guia ipse voluit, It was a 
free-will sacrifice which Christendom brought, and the heathens would 
have had no power over it if the free-will devotion of Christians had no 
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given such power to them. This sacrifice, the perfect freedom of which 
specially stands out in particular cases, but essentially is proper to 
all martyrs, forms the inmost secret of the great Cudturkampf, and one 
may say that the power of the heathen State had by the permission 
of God its chief purpose therein to bring to effect this sacrifice, which 
overcomes the world, and through this sacrifice to dig its own grave. 

Next to the external struggle comes that inward one, which heathen 
culture and science wage against Christianity. In this we can dis- 
tinguish three stages: first, the polemical fight of the heathen philosophy 
against the doctrines and injunctions of Christianity, which appears in 
the second and third centuries. This disfiguring, assaulting and mock- 
ing of Christianity is met by the apologetic literature of the Church, 
which exhibits the truth, justifies it on grounds of reason, and exposes 
the untruthfulness, as well as the immorality of heathenism. A much 
more widely reaching and dangerous form of combat begins in the 
third. century, with the appearance of Neoplatonism on the scene, and 
the attempt connected with it to work a transfiguration of heathenism, 
and appropriate to it the attributes of Christianity. To this the Church 
mainly opposes the dogmatic structure of her faith, those great sys- 
tematic works which indicate the culminating point of the science 
of the Fathers. The third region of the intellectual struggle, which 
chiefly belongs to the later centuries is the struggle of heresy, drawing 
its nurture from the heathen philosophy, and specially from Neoplatonism, 
against Catholic truth. In a certain sense, all heresies are offshoots of 
heathen philosophic theorems ; and, more accurately, the fruit of sinful 
connection between heathen errors and elements of Christian faith. 
In heresy, heathenism, so to say, forces its way into the Sanctuary, in 
order to fight the Church on her own ground, and to break her power 
by internal revolution. 

This threefold type of the spiritual struggle against the Church 
repeats itself in all times, and tempers the proportions in which its 
elements are mixed variously according to the position of circumstances. 
There is a most special fitness in our present time to make evident this 
mixing. We see all elements combine to make the intellectual Cu/tur- 
kampf ; frivolous negation with the promise of an ideal reform and 
regeneration of primitive Christianity. If there is little fertility in sect- 
making in our days, that is the result of the sorting of minds, which has 
been in preparation for centuries, and, perhaps we may add, a sign of 
the near end of the world, or at least of the present world-period. 

However much the intellectual struggle is in its nature distinct from 
the political, yet we cannot fail to recognize that the one from the 
beginning acted and reacted on the other. The writers of ancient 
heathenism invoked the authority of the State against the Church 
exactly like the modern ; and if not all the persecutors of the Church, 
yet certainly the most skilful, have stirred up the scientific attack upon 
her, and taken it under their protection. This is true in the highest 
degree in the case of Julian the Apostate, whose history presents so 
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many points of comparison with the history of our own and the pre- 

ceding century. But Julian the Apostate is not only the type of the 
alliance between science and force, he is also the type of the fruitless 
result of this alliance. However strong the system of the schoolmaster 
on the throne of the Czsars might be, State protection compromised 
science as deeply, as on the other side science exposed State-com- 
pulsion to contempt. 

If we have distinguished the physical from the intellectual arena, we 
must also, in conclusion, point to a third region, which stands in 
connection with both, and in which the struggles of both find their 
ultimate decision. This is the struggle of heathen vices with Christian 
virtues. It is neither possible nor necessary to trace out in details here 
this struggle,.which was carried on uninterruptedly in every house, in 
every street, in the poor man’s dwelling, in the prison, in peace and 
in war, between heathens and Christians. We only indicate the chief 
points. The mightiest arms of Christianity are charity, poverty, and 
the virginal life; heathenism meets them with hatred, avarice, and 
impurity. An unequal combat—unequal apparently to the disadvantage 
of Christ ; in reality, in His favour. For no heathen society can, in the 
long run, resist this power of Christian perfection. It can beat power 
down with material force, hem it in its public operation, and in particu- 
lar, prevent its institutions, religious houses, and means of union. ‘This 
by its most inward instinct it is driven to do. All Culturkampf is 
chiefly concerned with the counsels of evangelical perfection, and 
the places dedicated to their exercise. But the combat, as was said, is 
an unequal one. So long as heathenism cannot take captive the mind 
which produces these virtues, these places of perfection will ever be 
filled with fresh life. Particular orders may be proscribed, but not 
Christian mercy, Christian charity, and the virginal life. But so long as 
these virtues remain operative, victories ever new are certain to the 
Church of Christ, nor can either heathen force or heathen science main- 
tain its mastery. 

With these suggestions, we must conclude our remarks. But one 
thing more must be noted. The struggle between Christianity and 
heathendom had, in the first centuries, as at all times, moments at 
which it appeared to pause. There were fusions which promised a 
peaceful reconciliation. Emperors like Septimus Severus, Alexander, 
and others Christianized, and even Christians did not fail who tried 
to come to terms with heathenism. But the irreconcilableness of the 
principle ever came out with only the more force from these moments of 
pause. So long as heathen civilization ruled public life, new persecu- 
tions still followed on. Their violence was still greater, their range still 
wider. But just the most violent point of the struggle, the Diocletian 
persecution, coincides with the nearest approach of the moment when 
Constantine raises the banner of the Cross. This rapid reversion 
returns as a constant law in all the centuries. May it prove that con- 
stancy at the present time also. 
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II.—CORRESPON DENCE. 
‘ The Calendar of the English Martyrs. 


[THE following correspondence has appeared in the Weekly Register and 
the Zad/e¢ since our last number, in reference to a notice which will be found 


at Pp. 373, 374- 


Sir,—Some remarks in the JZon¢h in a notice of my Calendar of 
Martyrs are calculated to give rise to a serious misunderstanding and I 
feel bound to take the earliest opportunity of correcting it. 
The reviewer blames me with severity for styling the compilation 4 
Calendar of the English Martyrs, seeing that by confining my list (for 
the time after Elizabeth’s accession) to that of Dr. Challoner, I have, 
in his opinion, excluded “scores, or we might say hundreds, of English 
martyrs” unknown to the Bishop, and that thereby an injustice is done 
to “one or two religious orders” who suffer by the omission. I am 
painfully sensible of the gravity of this imputation, even though the 
fault be attributed to no worse motive than an “unaccountable dis- 
traction.” 
The reviewer cannot, of course, intend his censure to apply to the 
list of martyrs in the sense of those who were executed for religion, 
namely 146 Secular priests, 40 Monks, Friars, and Jesuits, and 74 of 
the laity. It is beyond dispute that a single score of names “ unknown 
to Challoner” cannot be added to this class, still less can the above 
enumeration, if incomplete, be charged with unfairness to one or two 
religious orders. 
The criticism must therefore refer to the insertion in the Calendar 
of some 56 confessors or martyrs who perished in prison or from the 
effects of cruel usage (Introduction, p. 15), including 20 secular priests, 
23 religious, and 13 laymen and women. In the selection of these I 
closely followed Challoner for many reasons, but chiefly and obviously 
because, in following him, I was also taking as my guide the Process of 
Beatification. With one or two exceptions, which do not even remotely 
touch the point at issue, I copied the official catalogue drawn up by the 
Postulator of the Cause, the Rev. F. Morris, S.J., and by him transmitted 
to Rome for the said Process. This list was, for good reasons and on 
sufficient authority, based upon that of Challoner, and equally with my 
Calendar excludes the “scores or hundreds” unknown to that venerable 
author. 
If by this limited selection of confessors or martyrs of the second 
class any injustice is accidentally done to the unrecorded names, it is 
not, I think, this or that religious order, or even the larger body of the 
seminarist clergy, who will be found to suffer most by the omission, but 
rather the laity of both sexes who perished in their chains by hundreds 
after leaving no better record of their patient heroism than the bare re- 
gister of a prison certificate. Yet it is to be wished that the glorious 
victories of all the religious bodies who took a large share in this con- 
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flict for the faith were better known. Your readers will at least be 
glad to learn that a work, based upon the now rare and almost forgotten 
Certamen Seraphicum, devoted to an interesting group of saintly Fran- 
ciscan martyrs, is now preparing for the press. 

Lastly, as the reviewer gives expression to a fear lest some sem- 
blance of authority should be attributed to the Ca/endar on account of 
the circumstances under which it has appeared, it may be well to add 
that the little volume has no connection whatever with the series of 
documents now in course of publication by certain Fathers of this Con- 
gregation. It was suggested in the first instance by the Process of 
Beatification, and rests entirely upon my own responsibility. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. G. Law. 

The London Oratory, Oct. 30, 1876. 


Str,—I see from a letter in your last number signed T. G. Law, 
that Father Law considers himself aggrieved by a notice on his late 
work, A Calendar of the English Martyrs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, which has appeared in the last issue of the Month and Catholic 
Review. 

The criticism there made on Father Law’s work is very simple, and 
the fact on which it rests cannot be denied. The title of the work in 
question, if it is to be taken from the title-page and fly-leaf of the 
book itself, and from the first line of the Introduction, is not as 
he has put it in his letter, and as your reviewer of the work has 
put it at the head of his review, 4 Calendar of English Martyrs (of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), but a Calendar of the English 
Martyrs of those centuries. The reviewer in Zhe Month and Catholic 
Review remarks that the book does not correspond to its title, nor 
the title to the book. The matter is as clear as if Father Law had 
been found fault with for publishing a Calendar of the English Kings 
which left out the Stuarts. But it will have been obscured to some 
readers by the heading of his letter in one of the papers which 
printed it, by his own account of his book as “my Calendar of 
Martyrs” (not “the Martyrs”), as well as by two reviews which 
appeared at the same time with his letter, one in the Zad/et, and 
the other in the Weekly Register, in both of which the title-page of the 
book is copied out with the important omission of the definite article. 
In one of these, moreover—the review in the Zad/et—the writer seems 
to me to have had the Month in his mind, for he actually goes out of 
his way to note that the work is precisely what it professes to be, a 
Calendar of Martyrs (not of “¢e English Martyrs”), and to remark on 
the unreasonableness of blaming the book because it does not name a// 
the martyrs. It appears to me that this concurrence of omission in so 
many different quarters—if, indeed, they are all different—requires some 
explanation, though I am very far from supposing that Father Law had 
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anything to do with it, and I know the Catholic papers too well to think 
for a moment that any one connected with them could have made the 
omission wilfully. ; 

As to the fact of the omission of a number of names which might 
have been inserted in this Calendar of the English Martyrs, Father Law 
does not question it, though he does explain it. I shall say presently a 
word about the reason which he assigns for it. But I must first express 
my surprise that a remark on the fact—certainly not patent to the public 
from the title-page of the volume—and an expression of regret that such 
an omission should have been made, should be spoken of as the 
casting of a grave “imputation.” The “ gravity,” if there be any, 
seems to me to lie in the fact, not in the mention of the fact. 
But Father Law appears to think that when the reviewer remarked 
upon the omission of some “ English martyrs,” he should have specified 
whom he meant, and, in particular, whether his words applied to persons 
actually executed, or to those who died in consequence of their imprison- 
ment or ill-treatment. I answer that the reviewer placed the words 
“English martyrs” in inverted commas—which are omitted by Father 
Law when he quotes him—and that this shows that he is to be under- 
stood in the sense of the book he is quoting from. Father Law has 
made no distinction in his title-page, and it was not for the reviewer to 
point out the two distinct classes of persons whom the author has—in 
my opinion, quite rightly—united under the common name of martyrs. 
If there is any confusion, it is not the fault of the reviewer. Nor can 
I understand why Father Law complains of the words “scores or 
hundreds,” when he himself tells us that “the laity of both sexes perished 
in their chains by hundreds, after leaving no better record of their 
patient heroism than a prison certificate.” Well, then, and why should 
not these names be given, as far as they are known ? 

In the third place, Father Law tells us that the limitation of the 
list—which, after all, is all that the reviewer has spoken of, and which 
he does not himself deny—is mainly to be accounted for because in 
following Challoner he was taking for his guide the Process of 
Beatification. I think the Catholic public should also know that 
there are certain reasons why Challoner should be adhered to in that 
Process which certainly do not apply to a list of the martyrs drawn 
up for private devotional use. Challoner’s book stands so high on 
account of its author’s position, that it is possible that its records may 
be accepted at Rome almost with the weight of the result of an official 
investigation. ‘‘ Martyrs” omitted by him would have far greater diffi- 
culties. This is, I understand, the technical reason, so to speak, why 
Bishop Challoner’s list has been adhered to in that Process. But 
I conceive that this very fact is an additional reason why other 

names should not have been omitted in such a calendar as that 
of which we are speaking. ‘There are many whom we cannot, perhaps, 
hope to see raised to the altar, whose memory it is very well that we 
should cherish and honour all the more in private devotion in such ways 
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as are allowed us. I would therefore take the liberty of urging on Father 
Law this point, which is of far more importance than the accuracy 
of a title or the fairness of a reviewer. I hope that if his little work 
reaches a new edition, it may be made worthy of its name, or at least 
that he or some one else may so far supplement Challoner as to 
enable English Catholics, as far as may be, to honour every single 
sufferer for the faith in the times of persecution whose name has come 
down to us. 
Your obedient servant, 
THE Epiror oF THE “ MONTH AND CATHOLIC REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I wrote to you in the first instance not to appeal in your 
columns against any fair criticism of my book, but to correct an im- 
pression which I feared had been given in the Month, that by the 
arrangement of my Calendar I was guilty of some injustice or ingratitude 
to one or two religious orders. Upon this point I am sure I need 
now say no more. As however the Editor of the Montz in his letter to 
you last week makes a statement on another question which he says 
requires some explanation, I will ask you to let me add a few words in 
conclusion. 

The Editor remarks that the whole point of the criticism in the 
Month on my book rests on the facts of its being called a Calendar of 
the English Martyrs. ‘This fact, he complains, is obscured to some of 
your readers by my having omitted the definite article in my last letter, 
and from the same thing having been done by the reviewers of the book 
in the heading of their notices both in the Weekly Register and in your 
own paper. He charitably adds that he is sure that I have had nothing 
to do with it, and also that no one connected with our Catholic papers 
could have made the omission wilfully; still he thinks that the con- 
currence of the omission in so many different quarters, if indeed, he 
adds, they be different, requires some explanation. 

With regard to the supposed omission in my own letter, that 
omission only appears when the letter is imperfectly quoted. So far 
from obscuring the point at issue, my letter calls attention to it saying 


“in a notice of my Calendar of martyrs” . . . the reviewer blames me 
with severity for styling the compilation, 4 Calendar of the English 
Martyrs. 


With regard to the title given in the notices by the reviewers in 
the two papers referred to, a simple explanation may be found in 
the fact that the title on the cover of the book differs from that on 
the title-page, and is, as they have given it—Calendar of English 
Martyrs. 

Moreover they may have read my Introduction and found it less 
obscure than the writer of the notice in the Afonth seems to have done. 
In it I fully explained who “the Martyrs” were whose names I had 
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for devotional purposes arranged in the form of a calendar, and when 
read in the light of that Introduction there can be no obscurity in 


the title. 
Your obedient servant, 


T. G. Law. 
The London Oratory. 


This last letter, which appeared on November 18th, has remained un- 
answered, as we consider that the justice of the case was amply satisfied by 
the letter of the Editor of this Review, on which it was a comment. Here, 
however, to our own readers, we may add a few words, especially as there 
are two matters of general interest and importance connected with this 
correspondence. 

As to Father Law’s fear that an impression had been given in the A/onth 
that by the arrangement of his Calendar he had been guilty of some 
injustice or ingratitude towards one or two religious orders, it is obvious to 
answer that such a fear could hardly be other than chimerical if our critic 
had not been “imperfectly quoted.” In his first letter of complaint, Father 
Law put together two sentences of ours which are at a distance from each 
other in the text. The only mention of the religious orders is in the last 
sentence of the review, and refers to Bishop Challoner. “It happens, 
moreover, unfortunately, that one or two of the religious orders to which 
Englishmen owe so much in the past and in the present, suffer from this 
omission of their members in the text of Dr. Challoner. Father Law, we 
necd hardly say, ts not a person who can be suspected of any injustice or 
ingratitude in their regard.” ‘The italics are here introduced for the sake of 
emphasis. The point seemed to us, we must say, irrelevant. To speak of it 
would have been to defend the criticism on a side issue. The “ distraction ” 
on which we remarked was not the omission of the martyrs, but the calling 
the book by a wrong name. 

We must add, that we cannot altogether admit Father Law’s explanation 
as to the various misrepresentations of his title-page. When an author is 
challenged as to the correctness of his title, he is bound to write it in his answer 
as it is in his book. If he does not do this, he is liable to be understood 
as denying the statement made by his critic, whether he quotes him or not. 
As a matter of fact, we know of the case of a person who gathered from his 
description of his book as a “ Calendar of Martyrs,” taken in conjunction 
with the miscopying of the title by the 7ad/e¢ Reviewer in his opportune 
notice, that the book had never been called a Calendar of the Martyrs at all. 
Who is to be accurate, if the author himself is not? The explanation offered 
by Father Law as to his critics may be allowed in the case of the Reviewer 
in the Weekly Register, who did copy the cover, inasmuch as he did not put 
in the words—which are inserted in the 7ad/et—“of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.” In fact, it is a thing to be taken for granted in all 
respectable reviews, that the readers can depend on the accurate tran- 
scription of the title-page. In this instance, a distinctly false impression was 
given by the Reviewer of the 7ad/et. 

But, as we have said, the only matter of real importance is that we have 
here what is likely to be the only Calendar of English Martyrs published in 
an imperfect form. This is a real misfortune. If the names omitted are 
few, it would have been all the easier to insert them. If they are many, the 
imperfection of the list is all the more deplorable. If those here omitted are 
to be omitted in the Process of Canonization, their names are all the more 
likely to be lost altogether. We therefore again urge on Father Law to give 
us what he has professed to give us. In ordinary cases, it is not very fair to 
complain of a work for what it is not ; byt in this case we have at stake 
the memories of a great many of those to whom English Catholics owe their 
religion. 
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We may add a few words on another subject, suggested by Father Law’s 
letter, and by one or two others which have lately appeared—chiefly in the 
columns of one of our Catholic newspapers. It is impossible for any one to 
discharge conscientiously the ungracious work of a reviewer—especially, we 
are sorry to say, among English Catholics—without occasionally expressing 
opinions which may not be very palateable to the authors of the works that are 
reviewed. We are a very small body, and we have some of the faults and 
inconveniences which belong to a literature almost in its infancy. One of 
these inconveniences is the eagerness with which authors sometimes 
endeavour to secure favourable reviews by practically appointing their own 
critics from among their friends. Another is the quickness with which any 
supposed severity is resented, and with which devoted friends of the 
aggrieved party rush into print—if they are allowed—in defence of injured 
virtue. Another is the too great pressure brought to bear upon editors to 
admit into their columns attacks on other newspapers and periodicals. 

All these things are in truth mischievous, not to this or that paper or 
periodical, but to Catholic literature in general. That it is which suffers 
when even the distant relations of Mr. Puff are allowed free access to what pass 
as Catholic reviews. That it is which suffers when every reader who 
happens to differ in opinion from a reviewer as to the merit of some publica- 
tion of a friend thinks himself at liberty to attack the criticism in some 
other paper, and thus to erect a sort of Court of Appeal on all subjects 
in an office in Wellington Street, or elsewhere. Now, we may have a great 
respect and regard for the accomplished gentleman who presides in that 
establishment. But, if he has no jurisdiction over us, we are bound to 
decline to plead before him. Newspaper literature, like any other pursuit 
in which a large number of intelligent gentlemen are engaged, has its 
laws and customs of courtesy and comity. One of them is that by which— 
under ordinary circumstances, and putting aside special occasions and 
emergencies, for which there can be no law but the service of the general 
good—the Editor of one paper or periodical is reluctant to insert what is a 
mere attack or criticism upon what has appeared under the auspices of 
another. The convenience and necessity of some such rule will be very 
clear to anybody who will imagine for a moment what the Press would 
be if the contrary custom were to prevail. 

These remarks, we need hardly say, do not in any way apply to Father 
Law. He might very fairly feel, thinking as he did of what we had said of 
him, that an immediate correction was necessary. Moreover, he wrote 
to defend himself, not a friend, and he signed his name. The same can 
hardly be said of some other communications to which we might refer. 
They are simply expressions of opinion, or censure, by anonymous writers, 
who do not appear to be personally interested in the criticisms to which 
their remarks apply. We do not print such criticisms on others in our own 
pages. If attacks on us appear elsewhere, we cannot help it, and we have 
never yet found that they do any harm, at least to us. Any one who expects 
an answer from us, will, we are sure, write direct to us, and give his name. 
To do so is the simplest courtesy, and is enough to ensure all due mode- 
tion of language on his part, and all respect and attention on ours. Those 
who desire the luxury of making an attack on us to which there will be no 
answer, may write to any paper that is indulgent enough to publish their 
communications. ] 
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IlI.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Rome and Italy. A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, E.M. By the 
Right Rev. Mgr. J. L. Patterson. London: Longmans, 1876. 


WE have here, in the compass of less than seventy pages, a clear and 
sensible statement of the impression produced upon the writer by a late 
visit to Italy. It is divided into four heads—Education, The Conscrip- 
tion, Finance, Development of the country, and Religion. The ordinary 
Englishman is a devout béliever in the disinterested bravery of Garibaldi 
and the chivalrous honour of Victor Emmanuel, and in consequence 
ready to defend to the utmost the new-fangled system which the masters 
and employers of these two heroes have introduced into the once happyand 
flourishing states of the Italian peninsula. But unfortunately this system 
is marked by the characteristic features of a policy which is just what 
most honest Englishmen repudiate and detest for their own country. 
Education, for instance, is now outrageously and forcibly anti-religious. 
It is not merely neutral. The Government have, at an immense cost, 
created a system of irreligious education, which is repugnant to the 
feelings of the great majority of the people, and they are proceeding 
with a high hand to shut up other places of education. As for the 
conscription, that is an institution which England has never yet borne, 
and never will bear until she falls under the yoke of a foreign foe. But, 
bad as the conscription is everywhere on the Continent of Europe, the 
Italian Liberals have contrived to make their system one of the most 
infamous measures that ever proceeded from the brain of an anti- 
Christian persecutor. By the Italian law, not only are the students in 
the ecclesiastical seminaries taken away for military service, but priests, 
parochi, dignitaries, even bishops, are liable to be carried off and turned 
into soldiers, which they must remain till they are forty years old. The 
result of this system is that already there are in some dioceses hardly 
priests enough to serve the parishes—a result over which the sympa- 
thizers with Italian Liberalism, Mr. Gladstone at their head, will no 
doubt chuckle with delight. 

As for the finances, it is hardly necessary to say that Englishmen 
require good coinage, reasonable taxation, honest receivers and 
collectors, and open and well-squared accounts. In all these respects 
the English admirer of the Italian Government must undertake the 
painful task of praismg on the other side of the Alps all that is con- 
sidered in this country most disastrous and most dishonest. The 
coinage has disappeared and a paper currency takes its place. Every- 
thing has risen enormously in price. Taxation in Rome is about 
13% per cent. against 244 per cent. as it was under the Pope. In 
many cases, as in Venetia and Lombardy, the taxation is still more 
enormous. It may be doubted whether in Turkey itself a larger portion 
of what is collected in taxes passes into the hands of pilferers of various 
classes—not excepting the very highest—before it reaches the Treasury. 
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Peculation is common among public men, while the heavy burthens 
which are laid upon industry, in order that the Jarvenus of the New 
State may have enough plunder, grind down the very strength and 
resources of the country. 

We recommend as especially interesting the latter portion of 
Mgr. Patterson’s letter in which he speaks of the acts of the New 
Government in relation to the “development of the country,” and to 
Religion. Under the first head he quotes a very good passage from 
Mr. Hare’s work, Days near Rome, as to the reckless vandalism of the 
modern invaders of Rome. Under the latter he gives us a long and very 
sad indictment, speaking at the same time with moderation and under a 
sense of grave responsibility. It must be remembered that Italy and 
Rome are essentially Catholic and Christian. Here, in our own country, 
torn by a thousand religious divisions, it may fairly be considered a 
necessity of Government to establish methods by which ‘ Noncon- 
formists” may be relieved from the obligation of having recourse to 
the ministrations of a Church or a religion to which they do not belong. 
But in Rome and in Italy the introduction of civil registration instead 
of baptism, civil interment instead of Christian burial, and civil marriage, 
the abolition of oaths in courts of law, the deliberate and public pro- 
fanation of Sundays and festivals, mark a system of legislation which 
can only be called anti-Christian. We may add to this the estab- 
lishment of “a recognized system of public immorality,” the details 
of which we forbear to enter on. It is not very wonderful if people 
who do this find a particular delight in destroying convents and 
desecrating churches. 


2. Frederic Ozanam, Professor at the Sorbonne. His Life and Works. By Kathleen 
O’Meara. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1876. 


We shall watch with much interest the reception which this 
volume meets at the hands of the public at large. That reception will 
be a test of the fairness which English general readers are disposed to 
show to the character of a man, eminent both for personal character 
and literary achievements, who was yet, first and above all things, a 
Catholic. Ozanam’s name is comparatively unknown in this country, 
and yet no French Catholic of his generation—and it was the generation 
of Lacordaire and Montalembert—has a more just claim to honour. 
He deserves in a remarkable degree the praise which is due to men 
like those whom we have named and some few others like them of the 
same epoch and country—the praise of having ventured to begin the 
Catholic reaction in the face of a hostile world, ready either to persecute 
or to ridicule, as might suit it best, and keenly sensitive to the impor- 
tance of the initiative which required so much moral courage on the 
part of the young champions of the Church. Ozanam himself, like the 
great men whom we have named, lived to be traduced as a deserter 
of the Catholic cause by men indefinitely inferior to himself as to true 
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moral worth, intellectual culture, and services rendered to the Church. 
The truth is that, in every great movement for the cause of the Church 
or of the faith, the beginning has to be made from a point near the line 
on each side of which lie the hosts of truth and of falsehood. It is not 
wonderful if the earliest combatants on the side of truth do not press 
all matters quite as far as they are afterwards pressed by others. Still 
to have begun the fight is a great praise, and one which ought to receive 
the loyal admiration and respect of all those for whom room has been 
made by those who have thus begun. Ozanam’s perfect orthodoxy is 
now unquestionable, and to question it at all was not only a mistake, 
but an act of ingratitude, on the part of the writers who assailed him. 

We have ourselves so lately gone over the ground which is covered 
by Miss O’Meara’s book that we should have to repeat ourselves if 
we were to attempt a sketch of the life of Frederic Ozanam. To our 
mind the early period is the most charming. The brave little band of 
students at Paris who ventured to challenge their Professors for their 
insolent attacks on Christianity, who then started a debating society in 
which they defended the faith against all comers, and then, in order to 
meet the taunt of some St. Simonian companions, formed themselves 
into a society for the purpose of visiting and helping the poor, which 
grew into the great Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul—this is a 
picture worthy of the best and purest ages of faith. It must also be 
remembered that Ozanam and his friends were the means of bringing 
out for the Church of France the splendid gifts of Lacordaire as a pulpit 
orator. The whole history is most instructive. 

Ozanam’s literary position deserves a deeper study than could be 
attempted in a memoir like that before us, which also of necessity draws 
but sparingly on the rich collection of his letters. His friends showed 
great judgment when they made their monument to his memory consist 
in a handsome edition of his works. We shall be glad indeed to learn 
that Miss O’Meara’s biography has made its mark, not only on the 
Catholic public, who are sure enough to value it, but also on a large 
field of readers. It certainly deserves success, both for its subject and 
for the graceful manner in which that subject has been handled. 


3. Le Balkan et l’Adriatique. ‘es Bulgares et les Albanais—L’Administration de 
Turquie—La Vie des Campagnes—Le Panslavisme et le Hellenisme. Par Albert 
Dumont. 2nd Edition.. Paris: Didier. 


This book apparently consists of a series of chapters which appeared 
not long since in the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Dumont travelled 
and wrote before the late insurrection and massacres in the Balkan 
peninsula, and we have used him elsewhere as a trustworthy and very 
impartial witness as to the state of things in the countries which have 
lately become so interesting to all of us. We recommend those who 
wish to gaim a general idea of that state, uninfluenced by partisan 
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predilections, to peruse this work, in which they will find very little 
indeed that is sensational, but which, if we are not mistaken, furnishes 
quite sufficient grounds for a decision adverse to the continuance of 
Turkish domination. M. Dumont, indeed, paints no classes across 
whom he comes in very bright colours. If the Turks are indolent, 
savage, tyrannical, the Christians are not altogether without their 
uninviting characteristics. If the Turkish officials are bent on making 
what they can out of their opportunities, the priests and bishops of 
the “ orthodox” Church are not quite the best of shepherds. Hellenes, 
Albanians, Bulgarians, have all their weak points. But the picture, 
on the whole, presents itself to us as one that is very likely to be true. 
The book, moreover, must not be judged of altogether by the character 
which we have given it, in its relation to the great question of the 
present day. There are many very pleasant descriptions, and many 
very amusing incidents, and M. Dumont tells his story well, beginning 
with Dalmatia and ending with a chapter on the Greeks. 


4. A Popular History of the Catholic Church in the United States. By John O’Kane 
Murray, B.S. Second Edition, revised. New York: D. and J. Sadlier and 
Co., 1876. 


A few words from the Preface of this work show its object— 


As an element of American civilization, what good has Catholicity accom- 
plished? Has its record been honourable? Has it made progress? Who 
were its great and useful men? What didtheydo? At this time, these are 
proper questions to ask. This book ventures to answer them. Its appear- 
ance does not, perhaps, call for an apology, as no similar work exists. 


The answering of these questions, which the author proposes to 
himself has cost him much labour, but it has very manifestly been a 
labour of love, and his industry has brought together a mass of 
interesting information about a period of Church history which yields 
perhaps to no other from the beginning in the varied and thrilling 
incidents of Apostolic zeal, or the manifestation of the action of the 
Church, where it is left to expand in comparative freedom. The plan 
of the book embraces historical narrative, biography, and statistics, 
educational, literary, and general. The most immediately useful portion 
may be that which is devoted to the proofs of progress, but the 
biographies, of which about one hundred are given, will be for most 
readers the chief attraction. Mr. Murray has such a keen appreciation 
of all that is noble and enterprizing, that he is eminently worthy to 
chronicle the grand achievements of Christian heroism as a tribute 
to the centennial celebration. Artistically considered, the history 
seems open to censure for some want of continuity, but it is difficult 
to consent to find fault with a work so well timed, and so worthy of the 
occasion. 
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5. Homeric Synchronism. An inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Author of Juventus Mundi, &c. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1876. 


When Mr. Gladstone, in a lucid interval of his Vatican craze, returns 
to the Homer of his .earlier love, he deserves a respectful hearing. 
Leaving it to the learned to dispute his conclusions, we content our- 
selves with calling our readers’ attention to his ingenious explanation 
of what has hitherto appeared a confusion of thought in the poet’s 
account of the movements of the sun and of the approach to Hades, 
Mr. Gladstone says— 


But we shall find this a uniform rule with Homer, that though Tartaros 
and the abode of the dead are placed under the ground, yet the access to 
these regions is always along the surface ; it is by the surface that we arrive 
at what is nevertheless supposed to be under our feet... . The question 
that offers itself to us is this: What is the idea of the form of the earth 
which Homer intends to convey by the two sets of expressions harmonized 
together; those, namely, in which he places the abode of the dead and of the 
condemned beneath the ground, and those in which he describes access to 
them as effected by a continuous movement upon the surface? ... In 
further elucidation of the subject, and before attempting to frame the answer, 
let me refer to some material particulars connected with the movement of 
the sun. As he sank in the west, and reappeared in the east, it is plain that 
if the earth were simply a level extension he would have to perform during 
the night a journey equal, only in the opposite direction, to that which he 
had accomplished during the day. But no one to my knowledge has pro- 
pounded such an idea... . It is pretty plain that, according to the poet’s 
conception, the sun was not engaged in the interval between night and 
morning as he was during the day. A remarkable passage in the Odyssey 
appears almost to justify the assertion that he was stationary, for he was 
undoubtedly in repose. 


This would suppose that the place where the sun set at night was 
identified with or adjacent to the place where he rose in the morning, 
and this view is confirmed by the anger of the sun when his cows are 
killed. The god naively laments their loss because “‘ they afforded him 
recreation when he went up into heaven, avd again when he returned 
from heaven to earth.” The cows were all in one place, and the sun 
saw them there at morning and at night. Moreover, Homer places the 
Palace of Aidoneus in the East and the Elysian Plain in the West, and 
darkness terminates the earth in both directions. 


M. Lenormant notices the declaration of Diodorus that the Chaldeans 
have a “most peculiar” opinion about the figure of the earth, which they 
hold to be boat-shaped (¢xaQ0e:d%) and hollow, and that they sustain their 
theory with many and weighty proofs. He observes that the meaning of 
scaphoeides is the form of a boat reversed, and that the boats of the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates were circular. They are so represented on the Nineveh 
sculptures, and they may still be seen on these rivers in the like form. But 
he does not notice what we learn from Colonel Chesney, namely, that the 
side of the boat curves inwards, so that when reversed the figure of it would 
be like an orange with a slice taken off the top and then set on its flat side. 


Mr. Gladstone suggests that this Chaldean conception suffices to 
harmonize all the apparently contradictory passages in Homer. 
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The surface of the vessel represented is the world which we inhabit. The 
mouth lies downwards. In the hollow of the solid dwell the earth-genii of 
Tartaros and the spirits of the dead. Over it extends the compacted mass 
of heaven, with its astral bodies. All this seems to have been adopted by 


Homer. 


One difficulty does not seem to occur to Mr. Gladstone. We hope 
that it will receive his attention, for it seems to spoil the neatness of his 
theory. When he speaks of the two couches of the setting and the 
rising sun, which in the illustration offered would be upon the opposite 
edges of the sliced side of the orange and not far asunder, the slice 
being presumably small, he is undoubtedly speaking not of the points 
to the east and west of any given horizon at which the sun is seen to 
rise and set, but of the places of the final repose of the sun when he has 
disappeared beneath the horizon, and of the original start, also beneath 
the horizon, before the peep of day. There might be points on the 
upper surface which would command respectively the final setting and 
the original rising, but Homer is speaking of rising and setting in the 
ordinary sense, as viewed from some one place. It therefore remains 
that from the time of the sun’s disappearance beneath the horizon to 
his reappearance in the opposite quarter of that same horizon, he has, 
taking one season with another, as much work to do as in the upper 
hemisphere. Either, therefore, Homer would have to follow with curvi- 
linear glance the sun to his nightly couch at the Antipodes, or the sun 
would have to hasten his lingering pace when he dropped below the 
horizon and to rush with unwonted speed to his burning bed, to snatch 
at the best a scanty repose. In brief, it is essential to Mr. Gladstone’s 
theory that the place of setting should be contiguous to the place of 
rising, but the place of disappearance and the place of reappearance are 
not contiguous, therefore the sun must continue his travels beyond that 
place of his disappearance. 

Some confusion may still remain, but Mr. Gladstone has wonderfully 
simplified the confusion, and he begins by saying: “We are not to 
assume that the poet had in his mind a completely systematic structure, 
such as that in reference to which Dante has adjusted the movement of 
the Divina Commedia.” 


7. Lectures on Scholastic Philosophy. By Father John Cornoldi, S.J. Part I. Logic. 
Burns and Oates, 1876, 

Father Cornoldi is well known for his zealous efforts to show that 
the facts of modern science do not overthrow the principles of that old 
peripatetic philosophy which is so closely connected with the teaching 
of the Church. Our faith is pinned to no scientific system, but many 
fond reminiscences and venerable ties urge us to retain, as far as may 
be, the old philosophy; and therefore the labours of Father Cornoldi 
will meet with much sympathy from Catholics. The treatise on Logic 
is. only a small portion of a larger work, Legioni di Filosofia Scolastica. 
The translation of the rest is promised. 
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SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, which, while 

separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of the Altar: to 
the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as at Rugby ; 
to their MEDALS made to special design, in silver, bronze, brass, and tin; and to their 
MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 

J. H. and Co. are also Workers in the Medieval Style of Furniture and Articles for 
Domestic use. 


LITHOGRAPHED FIRST COMMUNION CARDS, 10s. per Hundred. 


LONDON AGENTS : 
BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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